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Into Life Maimed 
By Mabel Earle e 


T WAS mine own right eye which I plucked out, 
While heart and flesh grew faint beneath the 
pain ; 
What boots it now when earth is bright about, 
Or when the fields are comforted with rain ? 
Shall these make good to me my loss again ? 
The sea and sky are widowed of their grace. 
‘« Yet thou shalt see My face."’ 


li was mine own right hand | flung away ; 
Ah, Lord! and who shall wield my sword for thee? 
Thy marching hosts go past me all the day 
Unto that strife which has no place for me, 
Unto that triumph which I shall not see. 
Useless I sit, and helpless and afraid. 
‘Fear not ; thou hast obeyed.’’ 
Glendale, Mont. 
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Loitorial 


‘Reaping the whirlwind "' follows 
naturally, .as well as_ scripturally, 
upon ‘‘ sowing the wind.’’ 


*“‘His Own Pault"’ 


When any one pursues a 
course that seems to us peculiarly foolish and against 
good counsel, and then, in consecvence, gets into 
straits and despondency, we are pretty sure to excuse 
ourselves from further aid, pity, or sympathy, on the 
ground that ‘‘ it is all his own fault.’’ True though 
this be, we are not to forget that weakness, way- 
wardness, and a reckless disregard of the coming 
whirlwind, are in themselves pitiable. Downright 
wickedness, as well as unthinking folly, is something 
that ought to arouse pity; and awaken in us a desire, 
not to abandon the unfortunate victim, but rather 
to help him to retrieve those losses that have arisen 
from ‘‘ his own fault.’ 


An Exhaustiess Persons who do not think for them- 


Mine selves wonder whence ideas are 
born. 
liant aphorisms, was asked by a friend, ‘‘ Where do 
** Most of 
them,’’ was the prompt answer, ‘‘I get from the 
Bible. 


the Bible than by all other books and circumstances 


you get all those proverbs of yours ?’’ 
I find that more thoughts are suggested by 


combined.’’ This was but one more statement of 
the old truth that the greatest source of human ideas 
is Holy Writ. 


pany of thinkers are mining its pages. 


In a thousand ways a countless com- 
Consider for 
an instant the diversity of thoughts that the few 
verses of each week’s Sunday-school lesson suggest. 
Then think of the number of sermons that are 
preached each Sunday, all being drawn, in whole or 
in part, from the pages of Scripture. And the 
Bible never gives out. It has fresh truth for every 
new seeker who approaches it. It gives answer, in 
better kind, to his profoundest questions. Verily, 


this is the book that begets wisdom. 


“ 


It is very common to say that it 
Not ‘‘ Know Thyself"’ . 

is our duty to study ourselves, 
or to become acquainted with ourselves, or to 
know ourselves morally and spiritually. But this 
is not a scriptural injunction, although it was an 
old pagan maxim. Any man who undertakes to 
know himself by a study of himself makes a wretched 
failure of it. If he studies the Bible, he can find 
out his dangers, his liabilities, his duties, and his 
destiny. He may even learn something by what 
his sharpest critics and bitterest enemies say of him. 
But, as a rule, a man knows least about himself of 
any one of his acquaintances, and his most positive 
faults are usually those which he thinks he is quite 
free from. The sweet singer of Israel does not pro- 
pose to know himself,—and that is one proof of his 
inspiration, —but he seeks knowledge of himself from 


One who knows, and he cries out trustfully : 


**Search me, O God, and know my heart : 
Try me, and know my thoughts, 
And see if there be any wicked way in me, 
And lead me in the way everlasting.’’ 
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Losing a Battie, but Not winning, but striving, is the 

Winning the War true gain in many a contest. It 
is often the case that the one who leads has had no 
call to put forth one-half his strength, while one who 
fails to lead exerts his whole being in the effort to 
lead. On the face of it, one has attained, while the 
other has failed ; yet the greater gain has been to the 
man who failed, not to him who attained. The true 
gain is not in the winning of the paltry reward of the 
hour, but in the sérivipg to win, in the struggling to 
make progress, in the outgiving of one’s uttermost 
being in order to win. The true measure of worth 
in the contestants in a struggle is, not what they are 
relatively at the moment, but what they have seve- 
rally done and gained in their individual outputting 
and in-gaining of being. 
one might say truly, ‘‘I have won the prize, but I 
- other could 


In such a comparison the 


am a loser in the struggle,’’ while, the 


A clergyman author, known for his many bril- 


well say: ‘‘I have lost this prize, but I have gained 
more than has the winner. I am really ahead in the 
struggle.’’ And the future will show the truth and 
reasonableness of these The world’s 
winners are largely made up of those who failed in 
early contests. 


confessions. 
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Shall We Stand Up One who is always standing upon 
for Our Rights? his rights is in the way of doing 
more harm than good. There are times, indeed, 
when such insistence on rights is a part of our duty 
to our fellows, and we are vindicating a trust com- 
mitted to us for others. But such times are excep- 
tional, and the temper which seeks such opportuni- 
ties is one which exalts self rather than the good of 
others as the end of its action. In most situations 
it is nobler to waive a claim, however well founded, 
and to show courtesy and compliance even to those 
who are in the wrong. ‘‘ The law is good, if a man 
use it lawfully.’’ And so to use it is to remember 
that it exists to hold society together, and to bring 
men into fellowship with the Lawgiver. But society, 
as Mazzini says, is not held together by mere right. 
Its greatest bond is in sacrifice, whether this take the 
shape of heroism or generosity or courtesy. It lives 
more by men’s giving up than by their getting their 
rights. Even the courts discourage the litigious 
spirit, and have no thanks for the people who seem 
to try to find them business. Even the law recog- 
nizes that there are better things than going to law, 
and a higher rightness than a verdict against an 
offending neighbor can establish. ‘‘ The fruit of 
righteousness is sown in peace of them that make 
peace.’ 
, i a 4 


Unprofitableness of Mere Service 
‘ CERVANT of God"’ 


pressions of praise we utter over one whose 


is one of the finest ex- 


labor on earth is ended. 


‘*Servant of God, well done ; 
Rest from thy loved employ !'’ 


Montgomery teaches us to sing of such a one. And 


is one of high honor through- 


” 


the term ‘‘ servant 
out the Scriptures. Chapter for chapter and verse 
for verse it is used as frequently in the New Testa- 
ment as in the Old, and generally with the same 
honor. In a few piaces, however, in the Gospels, it 
is intimated that there is a height of honor and worth 
open to God’s children for which this term is not 
adequate, and that God calls us to higher things than 
service. More than once it is used as a lower thing 
than sonship, and once as inferior to the friendship 
to which God’s people are called in their increasing 
intimacy with Jesus and the Father,—‘‘ Henceforth 
I call you not servants, but friends.’’ 

It is to the same purport that our Lord bids us 
count ourselves unprofitable servants when we have 
done all those things which are commanded us. He 
is speaking of work done for the Father upon the 
lower ground of mere service, or compliance with 
commands laid upon us. He applies the analogies 
which are furnished by the case of a servant (or 
slave) who has been working in the fields, and re- 
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turns to the house at the close of day. Will his 
master receive him as he would one who has laid 
him under ovligatian,. and set himself to make a 
feast for him ? No; he will require still farther ser- 
vice at his hands in the preparation of the evening 
meal, and in waiting on the table. Not until all 
that his master requires has been done, will he be 
allowed to attend to his own wants. There has been 
no outflow of any affection or readiness on the servant’ s 
part, and there will be none on the side of the mas- 
ter. It is a matter of strict requirement and com- 
pliance with law, and there is no opening for any 
warmer feeling on either side. It is simply duty 
done, without any margin. 

Manifestly, that is not the level on which our Lord 
desires our relations with our Father in heaven to 
remain, however natural, and even inevitable, it may 
be for them to occupy that level for a time. He 
must be looking forward to a time when such ser- 
vice shall give place to the friendship or sonship 
which he ranks as higher than service. He lays on 
this relation the emphasis of being ‘‘ unprofitable,’’ 
in order to point to one which is profitable. There is 
no profit in an exact exchange of equivalents, in which 
each receives just as much as he parts with. Profit 
begins with the existence of a margin which exceeds 
equivalence. It begins when a man ceases to count 
exactly what are the duties he owes to God, and be- 
gins to serve him out of the fulness of heart and life, 
without any counting. It. begins when love enters 
into the transaction, and brings with it those incal- 
cufable values which outrun all arithmetic. 

And then we find that that is the divine method 
on which God always had been acting, although our 
eyes had been holden from seeing it. God always 
had been acting the Father to us, while we thought 
of him only as Master. He always had been gird- 
ing himself to make us sit at meat, while he waited 
on us. He had been waiting upon our wants lov- 
ingly and patiently, when we thought of him only as 
exacting from us. It was the slavish spirit in us 
which kept us from recognizing the fatherly love in 
him. 

In the Sermon on the Mount, our Lord, in call- 
ing us to have in us the mind of his Father, illus- 
trates this principle in what he says of going the 
second mile. The reference, of course, is to the 
military exactions of service on the part of Roman 
Officials, to which the Roman law prescribed very 
exact limits. Any able-bodied man, it seems, might 
be required to help in carrying the baggage of the 
army, but for no more than the ‘‘ thousand paces’’ 
which made the mile of the Romans. In the exist- 
ing temper of the Jews toward their Gentile rulers, 
they naturally resisted every demand for more than 
just what the law prescribed, however embarrassing 
it might be for the commander of a military force to 
change at just the point where the mile stopped. 

Our Lord saw in this resistance a spirit not unlike 
that which infected their service of God and their 
relations with their fellow-men. With both they 
were sticklers for what was required, and insisted 
on their rights to the letter. They were ready to 
**bind on themselves the burden of the law,’’ if 
thus they could lay God ander an obligation to come 
to the support of their worldly Messianic hopes. 
But the law circumscribed their whole activity of 
mind and heart, and they had no love in their hearts 
towards God, whom they thought of as the great 
exactor. Even with God they would go no farther 
than the first mile. 

This state of mind is worth recalling because it is 
not without its parallel under our Christian dispen- 
sation. God still has many servants whom he 
wants to be sons, but who are content to be ser- 
Vants under the law, instead of beimg sons under 


/ deve. Their only idea of their relation to God is 


of a required duty, which they render to the 
measure, without any margin or generosity. 
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They do not give heaped measure, pressed down 
and running over, because that implies love as con- 
trolling motive. Theyare arithmeticians with God, 
and they expect him to be the same with them. The 
poetry of religion, its inspirations which outrun cal- 
culations, they know nothing of. 

These are often good people in their way, but the 
spirit of sonship is not shed abroad in their hearts, 
and they have not the freedom of sons. They are ser- 
vants,—very profitable servants in their own opinion, 
but ‘‘ unprofitable servants ’’ in the Master’s opinion 
just because they are no more than servants. There 
is no abandon, no enthusiasm, no love, in what they 
are toward God. They do what is their known duty ; 
but, if their coat is asked, they give no cloak also, 
and, if one mile is asked, they never go the second. 
They give what they think good, honest measure, 
but they do not abound or overflow. There is 
nothing spontaneous or generous in their service, 
for it is not a service of love. God finds it unprofit- 
able because he sees in it nothing that is free, 
hearty, natural, and worthy of sons. 
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Motes on Open Letters; 


It would be a matter of disappoint- 
ment and regret to the Editor, if any 
issue of his paper satisfied its every 
intelligent reader. He hopes that on every page of 
every issue there is at least one statement that incites 
the more thoughtful readers to inquire for something 
beyond what is there said. . The hope of arousing such 
inquiries is a prominent purpose of the Editor in his 
writing. And he is repeatedly encouraged in this line 
by inquiries which have been aroused by what is on the 
editorial pages. Thus an interested reader in Scotland 
has been stimulated to make inquiry : 


Hew Am I Always 
to Have Joy ? 


I read every week, with deep interest, your editorial notes. Am 
I right im supposing that teachers are invited to ask questions, 
and that such as are worth answering will be replied to in the 
Notes on Open Letters? You say, in a note on the ‘‘ Disgrace 
of a Joyless Life,"’ that “ Joy is the inevitable result of certain 
lines followed and laws obeyed." I would like very much to 
know which are the certain lines to be followed, and which are 
the laws to be obeyed. 

Joy is one thing, happiness is quite another thing. 
We cannot always have happiness, but we can always 
have joy. Happiness is a result of what happens to us. 
Joy is a state of personal and spiritual being’ Happi- 
ness is not consistent with wretchedness and misery. 
Joy is consistent with suffering and agony, with destitu- 
tion and defeat. A law is one thing, a rule is quite 
another thing. A law represents a great principle; a 
rule may be a petty order, of little importance at any 
time, and of no importance at others. A line is a course 
or direction ; it is of more or less importance, according 
to its purpose and object’ When it is said that ‘joy is 
the inevitable result of certain lines followed, and laws 
obeyed,”’ that is equivalent to saying that, if we are one 
with Jesus Christ, as we ought to be, we must have joy 
as surely as God has joy ; that if we follow the lines or 
direction of God's being, in all our course in his service, 
our joy is inevitable. Similarly it is said to the Hebrew 
Christians, in the days of their cruel persecutions, to 
themselves and to others, ‘* Ye both had compassion on 
them that were in bonds, and took joyfully the spoiling 
of your possessions, knowing that ye yourselves have a 
better possession and an abiding one'’ (Heb. 10 : 34). 
So to-day it is with the Chimese Christians ; so it must 
be with American or Scotch Christians in their time of 
need, if they pursue the lines pointed out, and obey the 


proper laws. 
< 


Truth often startles and disturbs 
people more than error. This is 
especially the case when the truth is 
put in a little different form froin the conventional and 
hackneyed one to which the common ear is accustomed. 
Then it is that, while the narrow and bigoted mind is 
ready to deny or denounce, the more open-minded and 
honest questioner wants further light and knowledge on 
the subject. A Canadian brother of this latter sort 
comes with a fair and natural question as to the mean- 


Preacher, or Teacher, 
Which has the Lead P 


ing of the Editor in a recent statement in these pages. 
He asks : . 

In your Editorial Note ef August 25, headed * Pulpit, or. Sun- 
day-school,—Which is Ahead?'’ you say that “the Sunday- 
school stands for the divinely ordained ageney of church teach- 
ing,”’ and you"compare it with ‘‘ the pulpit, or ordinary preach- 
ing.” which, you say, is a human or man-made agency. Will 
you please explain this statement ? I always thought that the 
preaching of the gospe} from the pulpit or platform was a divinely 
instituted means for the conversion of simners and for the edifica- 
tion of saints, and, knowing from a long éxperience in Sabbath- 
school work how imperfect the knowledge of the Bible is that is 
obtained by the average scholar in the Sabbath-school, it would 
not afford me much comfort to know that the pulpit is even less 
efficient. . 

It is not a question between the work of a clergyman 
and the work of a’ layman, but it is a question between 
the effectiveness of individual continuous discourse. to 
passive hearers on the one hand, or, on the other hand, 
of the application of truth to the mind and heart of the 
interested individual, in mutual endeavor to arrive at or 
comprehend the truth. The Great Commission in its 
one undisputed form (Matt. 28 : 19, 20) requires the 
making of pupils and the teaching of them. That.is the 
divinely commanded agency. Preaching may be done 
in connection with having learners,—that is, one who 
teaches may also at the same time preach ; but ‘teach- 
ing—and right teaching—is a necessity, with or. without 
preaching. A clergyman or minister has a duty to feed 
his flock, and to oversee the whole work of his church. 
Preaching, or proclaiming the truth, is one of his 
duties, as it is a duty of every individual Christian as 
he has opportunity. Teaching is ‘‘ causing to know.’’ 
No man teaches unless some one learns; but a man, 
clergyman .or layman, cam preach to a hundred or a 
thousand hearers without any person understanding, 
or profiting by, or being impressed through, that 
preaching. In this respect teaching anywhere has a 
great advantage over pulpit preaching—as we com- 
monly understand it. It is a popular error, and a 
gross and fearful error, that pulpit talk to the ordinary 
congregation is somehow superior to the. mutual study, in 
any place, of the Word of God. A Scotch clergyman, 


prominent in this country in his day, who had been . 


trained under the famous Thomas .Chalmers;. told the 
present writer that a good woman of his congregation, 
who had been one of his most faithful hearers for years, 
sent for him when she was nearing death. She was not 
a member of the church, but she had everything that 
listening to the truth from the pulpit could give her. 
‘* As I stood by that dying woman's bed,’’ said that pas- 
tor, ‘‘ trying to teach her the first elements of the truth, 
I was shocked to find how little she had got from all the 
years of my preaching. Then I determined to have the 
hearers of my charge taught God’s truth in the Sunday- 
school, in addition to all that they could get from the 
pulpit."’ A great many good pastors have learned the 
samé lesson. The clergyman who speaks lightly of 
Bible study and Bible teaching as it is carried on in the 
congregation for which he is responsible, thereby shows 
his unfitness to preach, or teach, or oversee, his flock— 
or any other flock. His flock certainly is to be pitied, 
and perhaps he ought to be. Yet never before were 
there so many clergymen as now who are teachers as well 
as preachers, and who at the same time are recognizing 


their responsibility for good Bible teaching in their Sun- _ 


day-schools, and therefore securing it. 
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From Contributors 


“The White King ” 


The C’ -ist of the Old Teutonic World 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HILE Christianity is one thing under all forms, it 
is equally true that every race and people which 


has been brought to adopt it has done so according to 


its especial character of mind. 

The first Christians were Orientals, to. whom the Gos- 
pel presented itself as continuous with the revelation of 
God in the Old Testament. They saw in it a social 


order associated with concrete historic facts, much like” 


those which were connected with the origination and the 
permanence of Judaism They did rot speculate about 
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the facts, or expand them except in the way of practical 
exhortations to Christian living. They. treated what did 
not lie open to the understanding as mystery, and re- 
solved the life of the church into the great mystery of 
the reproduction of the life of Christ in that. of his 
people. 

The Greeks were the thinkers of the ancient world. 
To them this world is an intelligible fact, because the 
product of a Mind akin to the mind of man. -When 
they heard Paul speak of a resurrection from the dead, 
the Athenian philosophers thought they had come upon 
something outside the scope of reason, and they dis- 
missed it with polite laughter. _The Greeks, as Chris- 
tians, must call in the help of their philosophies to 
fathom those mysteries, which the Syrians accepted with- 
out farther question. So they became the dogmatic and 
polemic theologians of the church, and the formulators 
of the great creeds. 

The Western or Latin Church followed the Greek devel- 
opment of Christian doctrine without contributing much to 
it. The West had its own problems, but they were psycho- 
logical rather than metaphysical. They donot concern the 
harmony of the two wills in Christ, but the contrariety 
and the harmony of our wills with that of God. Next to 
this, the West was taken up with the problems of church 
order, with the relations of the church to the state, and 
other questions which might be expected to arise on the 
Weround occupied by the Roman empire. It called for 
cclesiastical statesmen rather than thinkers, and con- 
mplated the church as a great corporation for social 
and practical uses. The Eastern Church calls itself 
««orthodox ;’’ the Western, ‘‘ catholic.'’ 

At the hands of the Western or Latin Church the Teu- 
tonic world received the Gospel, and Teutonie Christen- 
dom thus took on a Latin character. It accepted the 
conception of the church as an ecclesiastical empire, 
with the Pope at the head, and of the safety of the in- 
dividual Christian depending upon his relations to this 
corporation, through which alone Christ ordinarily com- 
municates his grace. 

‘While the Teuton received Christianity at the hands 
of the Latins, he received it in his own way. He had 
either thé*Greek ‘passion for theology, nor the Roman 
for corporate life and organization. What he did ‘pos- 
sess was an unparalleled capacity for personal loyalty to 
‘a Chief or leader. The very conception’ of such loyalty 
is Wanting to Greek and Roman thought. The Roman 
obeyed the official, but without any personal emotion 
toward him, unless it were admiration of his gifts and 
fear of his power. Of the mere official the Teuions knew 
nothing until Roman ideas soaked into their mind. 
They liked to follow a man with the high confidence 
that his leadership was right and wise. They were 
ready to put their hands between his hands, and to swear 
to be his men (Aomagium). To secure such leadership 
they would not admit any rule of primogenitire in the 
suecession of their chiefs. The people were left free to 
take any man out of the family in which the chieftain- 
ship lay, that they migat be sure of having a man 
indeed. 

To this instinct Christianity made a powerful appeal. 
To the person of the Lord Jesus the Teuton was drawn 
in a way which brought out a new side of the gospel. 
His kingship was what of it they realized as neither Syri- 
an nor Greek nor Roman had done,—a kingship based 
not on official dignity, but on personal worth. It is 
true that the undiluted Teutonic conception of a heroic 
leader did not fit into the gospel story as well as they 
would have liked. That our Lord submitted to be put 
to death by his enemies was long a stumbling-block to 
them. ‘‘Oh that I had been there with my Franks !"' 
was the cry of a Frankish king on his hearing the story 
of the crucifixion. But they had insight enough to see 
that in Jesus the true heroic of life was presented as no- 
where else in the history of the world, and they lavished 
upon him, whom they called ‘‘the White King,"’ all 
the loyalty of their natures. He met the needs of what 
was best in them as it never had been met before. 

The most remarkable illustration of this is found in 
the old Saxon poem called the «‘ Heliand"’ or “ Sav- 
ior,”’ by its first editor. It was written in Saxon Ger- 
many, probably in the Miinster region, about the middle 
of the ninth century. It stands for a point of contact 
between the Saxon literature of the continent and the 
Anglo-Saxon literature of England, as there are a few 
lines in it which are either a translation from the Anglo- 
Saxon poem «* Genesis,"* or the original of a passage in 
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that peem. Miinster was one of the eight sees created 
by Karl the Great in A. D. 797, at the close of the war with 
the Saxon, people, and the founder of its Benedictine 
monastery was Liudger, who had been trained in Eng- 
land. It is not impossible that he and his successors 
continued to keep in touch with the mind of the Eng- 
lish Church. Professor Holtzmann suggests that the 
whole poem is a translation from the Anglo-Saxon, but 
others claim ‘that the poetic form is distinctly German. 
It is written in the old alliterative meter, in which re- 
semblance of the beginnings of words takes the place of 
the similar terminations we call rhyme. An old tradi- 
tion, preserved in Latin, ascribes the poem to an un- 
learned peasant poet, whom King Ludwig, the German, 
incited to the work. But the writer's evident mastery of 
sundry Latin books of that age has rather discredited this. 

The Heliand tells with epic dignity the story of 
Christ's life as if passed amid German surroundings. 
The: towns of Judea become “ burgs,'’ such as were 
springing up throughout Saxony. The shepherds who 
watch in the plains of Judea become ‘‘men who are 
keeping watch over the horses and cattle.’’ The cen- 
tral figure has become a Teutonic king, who travels 
through his realm attended by his. Gesinde, or following 
of retainers. The Sermon on the Mount is spoken at a 
Thing, or Mote, of the kingdom, at which its wise men 
and strong are present, but preserve silence out of rev- 
erence for the wiser king. The 
take corresponding places.: 


secondary figures 
Joseph is a loyal vassal, 
who hides the heir until he comes to years and claims 
the kingdom. John the Baptist is a steward, who man- 
ages its affairs until the heir is old enough to succeed. 
Herod is the enemy who is usurping the place which be- 
longs lawfully to the King. The wise men from the 
East take the oath of vassalage to the King. Every- 
where Christ is presented as filling the place of the Ger- 
manic ruler, traveling through the land to confer benefits 
upon his lieges, fighting against their enemies, and 
overthrown for a time, seemingly, but only to prevail at 
last. Those passages in the history which would please 
the Teutonic liking are dwelt on at length. Herod 
gives his feast in a hall such as the Germans lived in, 
sitting on the high seat, while his guests are arranged on 
the long benches. The Saviour embarks in ‘‘a high- 
horned ship’’ on the Sea of Galilee. The cutting off of 
Malchus's ear is described with gusto, and the warning 
that ‘*they. who take the sword shall perish by the 
sword \' is passed over in silence. 

The pagan instinct which rejects submission to an 
enemy as weakness was found to be an obstacle to the 
gospel in every part of Teutonic Europe. ‘‘ Do you 
know that Thor challenged your white Christ, and he re- 
fused to fight ?’’ was the taunt hurled at a Christian by 
an Icelandic crone. They wanted gods of their own 
warlike and unforgiving temper. Curiously enough, a 
bridge was found which carried them over from pagan- 
ism to Christianity in the apocryphal Gospel of Nicode- 
mus, which professes to tell what our Lord did in the 
interval between his death and his resurrection, It de- 
scribes him as going down to the regions of hell, where 
Satan kept the saints of the Old Testament in bondage, 
and there breaking the barriers set up by the enemy of 
souls, whom our Lord overcomes in a most satisfactory 
way, and brings up his own to Paradise. This «: har- 
rowing of hell’’ became a favorite subject in the art of 
the middle ages. It was painted and carved on the 
walls of the churches, acted in the miracle plays, and 
sung in the hymns. Luther tells with what delight he 
used to see it in painting when a child, and used to sing 
of it in the Latin Easter hymns of the old church. There 
is a South English miracle play on ‘‘ The Harrowing of 
Hell’’ as old as the time of Edward III, and the sub- 
ject has been treated in all the languages of Northern 
Europe. ; 2 

The Latin world received its Christianity from the 
Greeks, and for a time was in theological leading-strings 
to these masters. At last, in the eleventh century, the 
West cut loose from the East by refusing farther com- 
munion with it The West thus announced its purpose 
to develop in its own way. 

Exactly the same process of development severed the 
connection between Latin and Teutonic Christianity in 
the sixteenth century. This | take to have been the 
real significance of the great movement called the 
Protestant Reformation. It was not a revolt against 
abuses and corruptions in the Latin Church. It could 
not have been avoided if that church had maintained an 
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angelic purity of doctrine and discipline, nor did the 
rise of abuses hardly less grievous in the Protestant 
churches weaken their position. © It was a doctrinal dis- 
pute only in so far as the points of antagonism between 
the two races were identified with the doctrinal decisions 
of the Latin Church. The Teutons asserted justification 
by faith, rejected the claims of a sacrificing priesthood, 
abolished compulsory confession, and gave the Bible to 
the laity, because these changes were all implicit in the 
Teutonic construction of Christianity. Hence the fail- 
ure—which “Macaulay pointed out—of the Protestant 
Church to establish itsélf permanently in any Romance 
country, and its practical control of Teutonic Christen- 
dom. The Reformation was the completion of the edi- 
fice of that type of Christian belief which first found 
expression in the Heliand. It is the assertion of indi- 
vidual Germanic loyalty to the White King. 
Philadelphia. 
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Where Heroes are Made 
By Laura M. Gemmill 


IVING, as I do, at the entrance of a great park in a 
great Western city, and watching on a Sunday the 
hosts of the idle and the godless thronging to the beer- 
gardens which are brazenly located hard by, | feel 
tempted to say with Elijah, ‘‘The children of Israel 
have forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thine altars, 
and slain thy prophets with the sword (of indifference] : 
and I, even I only, am left.’’ 

But this summer a voice in my soul said to me, ‘* Go 
forth, and stand upon the hills of Pennsylvania before 
the Lord. And, behold, the Lord passed by."’ And I 
found, as my soul hungered to find, ‘‘ left seven thou- 
sand in Israel, all the knees which have not bowed unto 
Baal."’ 

Rising at half-past five o'clock, milking and feeding 
at six, breakfasting at seven, driving five miles to the 
church on the hill, I found a people who were all at 
Sunday-school at half-past nine o'clock, with a lesson 
prepared six days in the week for the seventh. 

1 found a bright young superintendent, far the busiest 
man in the community, father of a little family, pro- 
prietor of a large creamery, country storekeeper, and 
postmaster all combined, but not too busy to invite his 
teachers once a week to his cosy home for a prayerful 
study of the lesson,—not too busy, after six days of 
partial preparation of the lesson, to rise early on the 
seventh,-and with Bible go out alone, far into the or- 
chard, to get his message ready for his school when he 
should face it. How his face shone while he talked to 
his boys and girls last Sunday on the Golden Text, 
‘One thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, now I 
ece’””! 

The pastor was away on a two weeks’ vacation. A 
brother minister from a neighboring rural church filled 
his pulpit, driving ten miles to reach Sunday-school in 
time to teach a Bible class of twenty. 

I say it sincerely, and without reservation, that I heard 
that day, in that country church, the most powerful and 
heart-stirring sermon I have heard in a year, not ex- 
cepting a red-letter sermon in a city pulpit last April. 

How he prayed for poor China! A gray-haired father 
who had bowed his head in bitterness—for he had a 
brave missionary son in peril there—lifted it with the 
bitterness all melted away. 

I heard him that night, at the family altar, pleading 
with the Father to bring these darkened ones into the 
light, sparing, if he could do so and accomplish his pur- 
pose, the boy in whom fond hopes are centered. A 
graduate of Princeton, and of a family of four sons the 
only one to take a collegiate education, father and 
mother dreamed dreams and saw visions of an honor- 
able career in a home pulpit. But at Northfield, one 
summer seven years ago, the boy saw visions of China's 
needs, and ‘‘was not disobedient unto the heavenly 
vision."’ 

Writing to his anxious mother from Tien-tsin during 
the bombardment, he spoke of the shells whizzing over 
his home every two minutes, and striking wide of the 
mark. 
my life. 
China."’ 

And this brave fellow is not the only representative in 
the foreign field from this little church. _ Another boy 
out of this wide-awake Sunday-school gave his heart to 


‘God has been very gracious. 


He has spared 
Surely he has a work for me to do yet in 
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Christ, and his life, three years ago, to obeying Christ's 
commands, ‘‘Go ye,... teach a: nauons.’’ He is at 
the front, at the capital of Persia. 

Do you wonder that a preacher standing in such a 
pulpit could plead as with a tongue of fire with the God 
of the nations for the missionaries, and the poor, blind 
heathen too? Is it any wonder that children sitting 
under such prayers, living under such examples from 
pastor, superintendent, and teachers in the Sunday- 
School, grow into men and women who either go into 
the battles front with the banner of the cross, or stay by 
the stuff, living such faith-filled lives that those who 
pass by recall instinctively the words of Jesus : ‘‘ Do men 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? Even so 
every good tree bringeth forth good fruit ; but a corrupt 
tree bringeth forth evil fruit. . . . Wherefore by their 
fruits ye shall know them."’ 

Chicago, Til 
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Military Training for Boys 


By Colonel A. L. Mills 


Superintendent of the United States Military Academy at 
West Point 


HE question of the value of military training for 

boys is one that has been agitated in the educa- 

tional world for many years, and a great deal has been 
said and written on the subject, for and against. 

To the soldier, many of the arguments advanced in 
opposition to this training have so little foundation in 
fact, and for inspiration come so evidently from the rec- 
ord of times long since past and buried, that they do not 
seem to merit notice, much less refutation, when a calm 
observer considers the subject. 

The opponents of military training for boys claim that 
the training kills individuality, dulls the intellect, dis- 
torts the physique, promotes immorality, and makes 
machines,—in short, that it possesses hardly a single 
redeeming feature. 

In contrast with such claims is the experience of 
capable and interested observers who have carefully 
watched the results of this training. They are convinced 
that it develops mental and bodily health, muscular and 
nervous energy, agility, activity, grace, endurance, and 
the blessings of self-reliance and courage, —the attributes 
of the one who has been taught and who possesses the 
consciousness of self-control 

It is not to be forgotten that the military profession of 
the time of Frederick the Great and his predecessors is 
not the military profession of to-day, any more than the 
system of education at the present time is like that of 
the distant past. Military science has kept pace with 
the progress of the age, and it is to-day as far advanced 
as any of the other sciences ; enlightened intelligence 
is the foundation of its progress. In our own service, 
harshness has no place, and the key of our military suc- 
cess in the future will be found, as it has been in the 
past, to lie largely in the intelligence and patriotism of 
our soldiers. Our service seeks men of intelligence, — 
men who, though they may be buta single link in a long 
chain, are thinking, intelligent men, who will display 
good judgment, and can be relied on to do their full 
duty when occasion demands. 

To those who are intimate with the object and aim of 
military training, no nobler ideal exists than that which 
this training strives for; and, if such a person were 
asked to define clearly and concisely what the training 
hopes to attain, he would reply,—the highest develop- 
ment of those qualities which go towards the making 
of an ideal man : one physically, mentally, and morally 
sound, 

With such an object in view, military training does 
not differ from the ideal which should be the goal of 
every other good system of education. For the boy, the 
training should seek to give him, and later the man, 
qualities which are a blessing in the real battle of life, 
and also to arouse in him the noblest sentiments man is 
kin to,—a sense of duty to, and love for, his country, 

Editer’s Note.—Colone! Mills's article is the concluding one 
of a series of exceptional interest on present-day schools and 
education which has been running in these columns. ‘‘ What 
Should Education Do for Women?" by President Caroi.ne 
Hazard, “Going to College by M.it,"" by Professor George E. 
Vincent, ** Shall We Send Our Girls to Boarding-School?'’ by 
Julia A. Eastman, “Where Shall We Send Our Boys to 
School ?"’ by Pres dent Robert Ellis Thompson, and ‘“ Some 


Aspects of Physical Training for Schoolboys,"' by Dr. jJoha 
Meigs, are the articles. : 
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and a willingness to accept and discharge, to the,best of 
his ability, any trust she may require of him. 

There is nothing in correct military training which 
should in any way do injury to a boy. If injury has 
been done by the method, it will be found, if traced, to 
be due to the inefficiency of the one to whom the train- 
ing has been entrusted. In this, as in every other 
branch of education, the trainer must, in order to be 
successful, possess in a high degree the qualities which 
it is his aim to cultivate in others. He must be able to 
teach both by example and precept. When this is not 
the case, the training loses its greatest value. Mili- 
tary training is a serious business also, and should never 
be made the plaything it is sometimes found to be. 

The following suggestions are offered as a brief outline 
of a course for boys : 

The physical side is the one that probably appeals 
Strongest, and especially at the beginning it should be 
given every consideration. It is the foundation upon 
which the development of all other qualities are depen- 
dent. The instructor should, therefore, pay “his entire 
attention to the development of this side of the boy. 
The means employed in the development of a strong, 
rugged physique are those embraced in-a simple though 
thorough course of gymnastics, together with the tactical 
movements included in the school of the soldier and 
company. No rifle or substitute for rifle of any descrip- 
tion should be given to a boy, under any circumstances, 
until he is strong enough to handle a real one without 
danger of physical injury to himself due to the weight 
of the rifle. 

Hand in hand with this course should go the moral 
training, no opportunity being lost to impress upon 
the boy the ideals of this training from the standpoint 
of patriotism and morality, as also the fact that no man 
can be a good and true soldier who is not morally sound. 

When the boy has attained his youthhood, and his 
previous training has fitted him to receive the equipments 
of a soldier, the time for advanced training has arrived. 
If this is to be given, it should cover the instructions 
of a soldier in all their seriousness. The end will 
surely be the making of a man who will be a more 
valuable member of sdciety than his fellow who has not 
had the opportunity to receive the benefits of the training. 

In our own country, where military service is not 
obligatory, the military training of boys will have a value 
for the country quite aside from the good it would do the 
boy himself. It will create and foster a knowledge of 
military service which cannot but be of priceless value 
when the calamity of war overtakes us, and with this 
calamity we must always reckon ‘‘so long as the heart 
has passions’’ and *‘ nations have ambitions.’’ 

West Point, N. Y. 


Hurrying the Clock 
"A Real Incidens 


By Margaret M. Cook 


LITTLE girl stands before the clock upon her 

mother’s mantel. She has climbed upon a chair, 

and her little outstretched hand has reached the door of 

the clock and opened it. Her fingers touch the hands, 

and—yes, oh joy! they move as she gently pushes, 

Her big blue eyes sparkle with delight, and her baby 
face is radiant. 

She is not quite four years old. To-day she is full of 
expectation, for it is Easter Monday, and she is invited, 
for the first time in her life, to an Easter-egg hunt. 

The minutes seem hours to the child. Will the time 
for the hunt never come? She has been to her mother 
again and again, and every time the mother has said, 
** Wait till the clock says half-past three."’ 

At last a thought has come like an inspiration, and 
immediately the thought is followed by action. What 
motive moves the eager child ? 

The mother enters the room, 
** Sunshine”’ 


and finds her little 
mounted upon a chair in an attitude of 
triumph before the mantel clock. 

The eyes of mother and child meet. What is in- 
volved? The helping or the hurting of that most sensi- 
tive of all things, a little child’s soul. 

What is the child doing? Is she seeking to deceive 
the mother, and by fraud make it seem time for the 
anticipated pleasure? Is~she wilfully and consciously 
departing from the truth? Must she be severely re- 


buked and this be made an occasion for impressing the 
awfulness of lying by word or deed ? 

Ah, no | mother, your child is not a liar nor deceiver, 
but just a beginner groping in this world for truth. She 
needs your help, but not rebuke nor punishment 

Rebuke her for deception and untruth, and the inno- 
cent soul is wounded, as the puzzled little brain is mys- 
tified and the sensitive nature stung with a sense of in- 
justice. 

Divine the meaning of the act, and you will find in it 
an occasion of real profit to your child. 

Time, to this little one so lately come into this world, 
is an uncomprehended thing, connected im some mys- 
terious way with the clock upon the mantel. The new 
experience of eager longing for a certain hour bas caused 
the inquiring little mind to-day to work upon the subject 
of time, and with delight the thought is acted upon that 
pushing up the clock must surely hurry on the time, 
How keen the disappointment to the honest little inves- 
tigator when she finds her experiment has proved a 
failure! Does she need rebuke and punishment? No; 
rather sympathy,—a sympathy that is broad enough to 
enter without ridicule into the childish disappointment, 
and at the same time bring out of the experience a new 
and clearer conception of time, with its unremitting law 
of order. The love-light unclouded in the mother’s 
eyes, and the_loving interest in her tones and words, will 
draw forth a responsiveness on the part of the child just 
when interest is intense, and a lasting impression will 
be made. 

Who can measure the influence of that impression 
upon the character? Who can tell the value of the 
childish experience, as’ from it comes the developing of 
patience and the ordering aright of the life according to 
the duty of the hour? 

Washington, Ga. 
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All on Account of the Fog 


By F. Margaret Bremner 


HE boarders were nearly all gone’ homé from, the 
big hotel on the cliff, but Bobbie and Fred did 
not care one mite ! 

‘*Old Captain Dobbs is left, an’ the beach, an’ the 
clams,'’ they said, and surely-they were right. 

But one morning something happened, and it was a 
very sad happen indeed! Old Captain Dobbs got a 
‘‘crick’’ in his back, and when Bobbie and Fred came 
to see him he sat all bent over in his wooden ghair, 
beside the vine-covered porch. 

‘* An’ aren't you able to dig clams ?'’ exclaimed Fred 
in dismay. 

Old Captain Dobbs shook his head. 

‘*No,”’ he said sadly, ‘1 can’t dig a clam to-day, nor 
to-morrow either, I reckon. I've got it bad this time, 
The fog gave it to me! I couldn't dig any more'n your 
baby sister, and there’s that bucket a-waiting for Mrs. 
Pool's clams, and she to have company to dinner, and 
me promising 'em to her, and then not keeping my 
promise !'" The old captain sighed a loud, long sigh. 
‘* And it’s all on account of that fog f"’ he declared. 

Bobbie and Fred sighed too. 

‘« It's such a lovely clam-dig day,’’ they said. 

*‘ And we're disappointed,’’ added Bobbie very low ; 
‘but we're sorry ‘cause the fog hurt you, Captain 
Dobbs ; and—and we'll come and see you to-morrow,"’ 
he continued brightly, ‘‘ and maybe you'll be better !"’ 

Then the two little’ boys walked slowly down the 
narrow shell-bordered walk and out on the sandy beach. 

‘* There's heaps of 'em this morning,’’ declared Fred 
sorrowfully. ‘‘ There's little holes for ‘em to breathe 
out of everywhere in the sand !'’ 

‘«Then let's you and me dig 'em,'’ 
bie. ‘‘ Let's you and me dig a whole pailful for Mrs. 
Pool! Let's surprise old Captain Dobbs ' most out of 
his wits, and let's ge. the money and put it in his letter- 
box, and write, ‘It's for Mrs. Pool’s clams, an” she's 
entirely welcome.’ *’ 

Bobbie jumped up and down in his excitement, and 
his face was red, and his blue eyes bright. But Fred 
looked thoughtful. 


exclaimed Bob- 
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«« We'd have a backache and blisters, and be tired as 
anything !"’ he said slowly. 

Bobbie shrugged his shoulders. 

«« Who cares for blisters ?’’ he said quickly, ‘‘ and I'm 
bigger than you think. 1 dug ‘most a whole pailful of 
clams my own self on last Saturday morning when you 
had gone to ride. I'm going to do it, and I'm going to 
do it right now !"’ 

Bobbie put down his large wooden pail, and com. 
menced to turn up the moist sand with his funny clam- 
rake. And Fred—well, he did the same thing too ! 

And I'm sure that the clams were giving a morning 
party, for they were thick as berries in a wood, and the 
boys had their pail filled in a trice, and then up to Mrs. 
Pool’ s they trudged. 

‘* Ard you filled this great pail all yourselves ?"' said 
Mrs. Pool with a smile. ‘‘ Well, well! I never did !"’ 

Bobbie beamed. 

‘«Yes,"’ said he proudly, ‘‘we did, and we filled it 
full away up to the top, and we’ re only tired a tiny’speck, 
and we didn’t get so very many blisters !"’ 

Fred looked at his hands ruefully. 

‘J’ ve got eight great big ones,’' he said with a sigh. 
‘* But then,’’ he added quickly, ‘‘I don’t mind, ' cause, 
you see, we did it to s'prise dear old Captain Dobbs !"’ 

Mrs, Pool opened her pocket-book. 

‘I guess I'll have a surprise too,’’ she said. She 
took out a stiff green dollar-bill. ‘‘ You give that to 
Captain Dobbs, my dears.’’ 

‘*O-oh !'" gasped Bobbie breathlessly, 
full of clams only costs '’— 

‘* Never you mind, Bobbie,'’ interrupted Mrs. Pool ; 
‘¢this dollar is my surprise, you know.’’ 

And that is not the whole of the story. Bobbie and 
Fred had a big surprise too. And what do you guess 
that it was? Boats / And they found them on the steps 
of the broad piazza the very next afternoon. 

‘For Fred and Bobbie, from a friend that's thank- 
ful,’’ the paper read. 

*« And it's Captain Dobbs made ‘em for us !'’ 
Bobbie. 

Boston. 
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Spirit and Method 


A Year with the Flowers in a 
Sunday-School Class 


By Mrs. O. R. Burchard 


‘<A LL one’s life is music if one touches the notes 

rightly and in time,’’ says Ruskin. This thought 
floated into my mind one Sunday in September, as | 
seated myself before a class of eight little girls, querying 
how I could best store their minds with uplifting thoughts 
and help them to attain a strong, noble womanhood. 
Flowers have so soothed and cheered my life in times of 
sadness, that I immediately thought of them as a means 
of bringing the children into closer contact with their 
heavenly Father. 

So I carried flowers to the class, calling attention to 
the special beauty of-each variety, and the little ones 
soon regarded them as expressions of God's love. I 
also urged wearing them as much as possible, for } believe 
they whisper many beautiful thoughts to our hearts. 
We took a vote upon our favorite flower, and gave the 
preference to the violet, which name was adopted by 
the class. By this time the advanced season and the 
number of pupils increasing to sixteen prevented the 
weekly supply of flowers, 

To continue the same line of thought, I made simple 
little books of white paper, ornamented with the violet, 
and containing short quotations from the Bible and the 
best authors. On the cover of each book | wrote, in 
addition to the name of the class and pupil, the words 
from Leigh Hunt, ‘ Violets fill the air with pleasure by 
their simple breath.’" I selected for the class text, 
‘*« Blessed are the pure in heart : for they shall see God,"’ 
and tried to impress upon my little violets the necessity 
of right hearts, that deeds and words are the natural re- 
sult of thoughts and the great power that thoughts have 
in the world, showing them the impossibility of living 
to ourselves alone. This work generally occupied about 
‘ten’minutes ; in’ fact, mot infrequently 1 was able to ac- 
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complish it in the moments before the school was cailed 
to order, being desirous not to abridge the important 
lesson work. ¥ 

After illustrating the necessity of pure, sweet hearts, 
my next thought was to impress upon them the power of 
love, as manifested by God to us, as manifested by us 
to those around. I gave them the texts, ‘‘ God is love,’’ 
‘For God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life,'’ ‘‘ If God so loved 
us, we ought also to love one another,’’ ‘‘ By love serve 
1 also gave them poetical quotations 


one another,"’ etc. 
like the following : 


**?Tis not the deed we do, 
Tho’ the deed be never so fair, 
But the love which the dear Lord looketh for, 
Hidden with lowly care 
In the heart of the deed so fair.’’ 


‘* He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.”’ 


** Love is life, but hatred is death.” 


** Ah, how skilful grows the hand 
That obeyeth Love’s command! 
It is the heart, and not the brain, 
That to the highest doth attain, 
And he who followeth Love’s behest 
Far excelleth all the rest.’’ 


As the children committed to memory the texts and 
quotations, and repeated them to me, I took the books 
and wrote additional selections. In returning them, I 
learned the home environments of each little one. 
When I had impressed them with the thought that ‘‘ the 
love of God is broader than the measure of man’s 
mind,'’ I queried what other uplifting thought I could 
give to my little violets, for my heart was. thoroughly 
enlisted in the work. I went to sleep one night ponder- 
ing upon the matter, and awoke with the words of the 
old French motto, ‘‘ Vodlesse oblige,’’ upon my lips. 

As we had already a class text, I adopted, ‘‘ Vod/esse 
oblige’’ as our class motto, adding the words, ‘*I am a 
child of God, and must never forget my high rank, but 
in every way, by beautiful thoughts, happy looks, gentle 
manners, kind words, and noble deeds, show that I am 
the daughter of a great King.’’ Then again came the 
search for quotations appropriate to the motto. ‘(der 
this heading we discussed the principles of the Golden 
Rule, the thought that we must make the most of little 
deeds of kindness, for opportunities for great deeds, come 
to but few of us, and our ability to make our ‘very 
looks promptings unto kindest deeds,"’ as Whittier ex- 
presses it, if we but fill our hearts with the God love. 

I utilized many of the incidents of my busy days. For 
example, I overheard one lady telling another how much 
she had done for a friend, and how grateful that one 
should be. Immediately came to me the text, ‘‘ But 
when thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know what 
thy right hand doeth : that thine alms may be in secret : 
and thy Father which seeth in secret himself shall re- 
ward thee openly.’’ 

That evening I chanced (ought we ever to use that 
word ?) upon these words of Henry Drummond : « After 
you have been kind, after love has stolen forth into the 
world and done its beautiful work, say nothing about it. 
Not only put a seal upon your lips, but forget what you 
have done.’’ In this short paper, I can give you but 
little idea of what I have attempted. Much of the work 
has been prompted by the questions of the children, for 
none of them look at me with stupid eyes. 


I often feel 
as if | were but nominally the teacher, having received 
so much more than I have given. 

One Sunday a child said, ‘God used to talk to his 
people in Bible times ; 
‘« But he does,'’ came from the other side of the class. 
"Il asked. Taking from the lace in her 
dress a little marguerite which I had given her, she held 
it forth eagerly, saying, ‘‘ Here !"’ 


why doesn't he do so now ?”’ 


‘« How is that? 


This touched me 
exceedingly, as she was the child over whom my heart 
most yearned, having the least desirable home surround- 
ings. You can see how naturally this led to an enu- 
meration of the different ways in which God speaks to 
us, and the little faces glowed with delight. Thus every 
week something occurred out of the ordinary channel to 
‘* touch their lives with upward impulse.’ 


One day a little stranger entered the class, and, after 


a few minutes, burst out suddenly with the words, ‘<I 
tell you, won't these people who have such a nice time 
in this world, and look down upon us, catch it when they 
get into the next?’' Puzzled how to answer her, I made 
no reply. During the week, | prepared for her one of 
my little books, and she committed several of the quota- 
tions. One day as usual, just before the class separated, 
I asked, ‘* What have we learned to-day that will help 
us through the week ?’’ The same vindictive little one 
responded promptly, ‘‘I have learned that we must 
have loving thoughts."’ 

On Easter Sunday one child said, ‘‘ Don’t you think 
it awful silly for people to wear black ?'’ Another an- 
swered quickly, ‘‘ Yes ; if you pick a flower, the others 
don’t turn black.’’ 

The last Sunday in June, I said to my little violets, 
What have 
you learned during these weeks that we have been to- 
gether?'’ ‘*Love,’’ ‘*Do good,"’ ‘‘ Don't think of 
yourself,’’ «‘Speak kindly,’’ came without a moment's 
hesitation from different parts of the class. And we 
closed the year’s work by repeating the last selectidn in 
their books : 


‘We shall now separate for the summer. 


** Scatter the sunshine 
All along your way ; 
Cheer and bless and brighten 
Every passing day.’’ 
Denver, Colo. 
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If Rally Day is to count as a fresh 
start for a school, something must be 
done afterward to show that the 
prayer, praise, and speech-making of that day meant 
anything, —and the sooner the betier. A superintendent 
in New York state hit upon a little conference with his 
teachers to clear up the question as to what ought to bé 
done, and sent out this letter to his helpers, with the 
aid of red and blue ink and a copying process : 


After Rally 
Day—What ? 


232 Summit Avenue 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Sept. 11, 1899 
DEAR FELLOW-WORKER : 

Now that we are all back again, don’t you 
think it would be very helpful to get together socially, and 
talk over plans of work for the future 2? 

If you think so, I would be pleased to meet you, with 
other members of the Sunday-school Board, at my resi- 


dence, 
Thursday, September 21, at 8 P. M. 


mzoorms. 


You are invited to 
» MAKE CRITICISMS, 
SUGGEST IMPROVEMENTS, 
PROPOSE PLANS, 
without the formality of Parliamentary rules. Simply an 
informal meeting, accompanied by the good-fellowship 


mzezor 


feeling that is always present when we come together, 
Your fellow-worker, 
WILLIAM A. ‘STONEY. 


b 4 


September is a favorite time to call 


Home Department 444 the Home 


Rell Call Department for an 


Roll Call. It is 
often held on a week-night, though sometimes it is 
found convenient to hold it The 
Plainfield “treet Free Baptist School of Olneyville, 
Rhode Island, held their Roll Call, last year, on the 
fourth Friday of September at 3 P.M. An 
sent out added this: ‘‘ Plan to be present, if possible, 
and remain for ‘refreshments, which will be served at 
close of afternoon session. 


occasion termed a 


on an afternoon. 


invitation 


quarter, and receive new quarterly.'’ After the supper, 
Secretary W. B. Wilson, of the Rhode Island Sunday- 
school Association, an “illustrated lecture- on 
‘*Scenes in the Home Department.’’ The program 
may be suggestive for other such occasions : 


gave 


Program 
3.00 P.M.—Singing 
3-10.—Scripture reading 
3-15.—Prayer by J. M. Lowden 


3.20.— Roll call = 

3.30.—Singing by Mr. and Mrs. Wilson 

3-40.—Address of welcome, E. 
Sunday -school. 


P. Metcalf, superintendent of 


3-50.—Review and preview of the past and coming quarter's 
lessons, by our pastor, J. M 

4-35. 
partment. 

4-40.—Address*by Miss Chapin, local missionary. 

4-45—Singing by Mr. and Mrs. Wilson. 

5 00.—Collecting enve:opes. Distribution of new quarterlies. 


Lowden 


Paper by E. Gifford, ex-superintendent of Home De- 


(3) 581 : 


Bring envelopes for past. 
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‘Lesson Helps 





Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1900 


3. July 1.—Jesus Walking om the Sea . . . 44 5 ss + Matt. 24! 22-33 
2. July 8.—Jesus the Bread of Life ° «+ «e+ John6: 22-40 
3. July 15.—The Gentile Woman’s Faith + « Mark 7 : 24-30 


“wee 


4 July 22.—Peter’s Confession and Christ's Rebuke . . Matt. 16: 13-06 

§& July 29.—The Transfiguration .. . 1s ee ees . « Luke g: 28-36 

6. August 5.—Jesus and the Children ....2-+45% Matt. 18: 1-14 

7. August :2.—The Forgiving Spirit... ..-. ++ +s Matt. 18 : 21-35 

8. August 19.—The Man Horn Blind. . . . 1. 6 ee eee John 9: 1-17 

“3 9. August 26.—Jesus the Good Shepherd. ........ John ro: 1-16 
to. September 2.—The Seventy Sent Forth ..... Luke ro: 1-11, 17-20 

11. September 9.—'The Good Samaritan, ......4.- Luke 10 : 95-37 

t2, September 16.—Ihe Rich Fook ....... ee Luke 12 : 13-23 


23. September 23.—The Duty of Watchfulness .. . . . . Luke 19: 35-46 
14. September 30.—Review. 


a % 2% 
rw ‘ 


oe Lesson 14, September 30, 1900 
| Third Quarterly Review 


. 


ToOPic FOR THE QUARTER: The Great Worker at his Work, 


7...-__ GOLDEN TEXT FOR ‘THE QUARTER : Be ye doers of the word, 
and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves.—] as. 1 : 22. 
% 
International Home Readings 
* MON.—Matt. 14 : 22-33. Jesus walking on the sea, 
: TUEs.—John 6 : 22-40, Jesus, the bread of life, 
“aaa WED.—Matt. 18 : 2-14. Jesus and the children. 
THURS.—Matt. 18 : at-35, The forgiving spirit. 
Fri.—John 9: 1-r7. ‘The man born blind, 
~ Sat.—John to : 1-16. Jesus the Good Shepherd. 


SuNn.—Luke to : 25-37. The Good Samaritan. 
> (These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
‘Reading Association.) 
Oe | j 


4% 


Titles and Golden Texts 


. JESUS WALKING ON THE SEA. 
= Of a truth ia the Son of God. —A/att. 74: 37 
2. JESUS THE BREAD OF LIFE. 
_ Jesus said unto them, | am the bread of life.—/oin 
Sad: 
3. THE GENTILE WOMAN'S FAITH, 
Lord,, help me.— Matt. 15; 2 


‘4. PETER'S CONFESSION AND CHRIST'S REBUKE 
If any man will come after me, let him deny-himself, 
and take up his cross, and follow me.— Mart. 16; 24. 
” 5. THE TRANSPIGURATION. 
This ig my beloved Son : hear him.—Zuke 9 : 35. 
’ 6. JESUS AND THE CHILDREN, 
Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not; for of such is the kingdom of God.—Mark 
\ fO:; 14. 
7. THE FORGIVING SPIRIT. 


Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. — 
Matt. 6: 12. : 
8 THE MAN BORN BLIND. 

One thing I know, that, whereas @ was blind, now I 
sete.— john 9: 25. 

9. JESUS THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


The good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.— 
- John 10: 11. ° 


10. THE SEVENTY SENT FORTH. 


The harvest truly is great, but the laborers are few. 
Luke 10: 2. 


Il. 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN, 
Love thy neighbour as thyself.—Lev. rg + 78, 
12. THE RICH FOOL, 
What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul ?}—Aark 8 : 36. 
13. THE DUTY OF WATCHFULNESS, 


Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation. — 
Matt. 26: 41. 






r4. REVIEW. 


Be ye-doers of the word, and not hearers only, de- 
ceiving your own selves. —/ames 7; 22, 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 
San.—/Jesus Walking om the Sea (Matt. 14: 22- Compare 
— 6: 1§-21). They would make Jesus a Wee (Joba 6: 
Communion with the Father -(Matt. 14 : ‘22, 23). 


diseiples’ peril, Jesus goes to them (24-27). Peter's re- 
quest, failure, and success (28-32), Adoration (33). 


Mon. — Jesus the Bread of Life (John6 : 22-go). 4 work of God 
(22-29). True bread from heaven 3). Jesus the 
sao) of life (34, 95). The F ather’s will everlasting life 

40). 


The Gentile Woman's Faith Mark 7: 24-30). Her 
prayer (25, 26). Her humility and faith (27, 28). Her 
blessing and reward (29, 30). 


Tues.— Peter's Confession ot See dee Rebuke ( Matt. 16: 


Confession demanded 
” ‘The crogs rejected cme re i a ‘The cross 


The Trans Seek 5 (Luke Q: 28-36). The time and 
place (28). ¢ transfigured Lord (29). ‘The glorified 
Saints (30). The great theme (31, 32). The cloud and the 
voice (33-36). 

Wed.— Jesus and the Children (Matt. 18 : 1-14). The measure of 
=— (1). The child ttern (2-4). Received, hin- 
ered, or despised (5-10). ek, and ye shall find (12-14). 

The Forgiving Spirit (Matt. 28: 21-75). Forgiving a 
brother (15-18). Jesus being in the mt be (x9, 20). “ine 
measure of forgiveness (21, 22). The illustration of for- 
giveness (23-34). The application of forgiveness (35). 

Thurs.— The Man Born Blind ( John 9: 1-17). The light shin- 
ing in darkness (1-8. Compare John 1:4). The darkness 
opi rehendeth it not (9-12. Compare John 1: 59, 10). 

igious blindness (13-16. Compare’ Matt. 15: 1-90), A 
er of light (17). 

Jesus the Good Shepherd ( John ro : 

shepherd '{ Psa. 23 : 1-6). 


13-28). 
Confession made (16-29). 
accepted (24-28). 


1-16). The Lord my 
The sheep that was lost (Luke 


15: I-10). The good shepherd c Jone Io: t-21) The 
safety of the flock ( John to: 22-42). 
Fri.— The Seventy Sent Forth (Luke ro: r-rt, and 47-20). Their 


appointment and danger (1-3).- Their mission and mes- 
sage (4-11). Their return and report (17). Their success 
and joy (18-20). 

The @ood Samaritan (Luke ro- 


-77). The la r 
question (35). 25-37) yori 


The law's reply (26-28). Thé heart's oe: 


tion (29). The gospel disclosure yp 
Sat.— The Rich Fool (Lube r2 : 43-27). Jesus word of 
(13-15). The rich fool (16-19). A great question and its 


application (20, 2t). 


Anxiety, prayer, th 
Phil. 4: 6, 7) 


ving (22, 23 ; 


as 


Sun.— The Duty of Watchfulness (Luke 12 : 35-46). Personal 
preparation (35, 36). Personal ble essing (37-40). - Personal 
reward (41-44). Personal accountability (45-48). 

Chicago, iil. 
2% & 
Recapitulation 


OR three successive quarters the lessons have been 
grouped under the general topic,—The Great 
Worker at his Work. By way of, practical application, 
the Golden Text for the last quarter has been, —‘« Be ye 


doers of the word, and not hearers. only, deceiving your | 


own selves’’ (Jas. 1 
been set forth thus : 


The Great Worker at His Work 
Manifesting his Wonderful Character. 
Declaring his Ample Sufficiency. 

Testing the Strength of Faith. 

Evoking Confession and Disclosing Truth. 
Receiving the Endorsements of Heaven, 
Honoring the Children and the Childlike. 
Enforcing Christlike Forgiveness. 
Disclosing Divine Power. 

Disclosing Divine Tendernéss. 

Qualifying Workers for their Work. 
Illustrating True Neighborliness, 
Displaying the Folly of Worldliness. 
Enforcing the Need of Watchfulness. 


: 22) The topics in detail have 


SY RYAY AW P= 


13. 

Severally considered, these topics have been treated 
as shown below : 

Lesson 1.—-The Great Worker appears ‘‘ Manifesting 
his Wonderful Character.’’ This he does (1) On the 
Mountain, where he shows power over men and nearness 
to God ; (2) On the Sea, where he walks calmly over the 
heaving billows, allays the fears of een sad rea 
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- cues the sinking Peter ;. and (3)-In the -Boat, where he~ 


permits worship of himself and reverent adoration. 

’ Lesson 2.—Jesus here appears ‘‘ Declaring his Ample 
Sufficiency.’’ This he does by showing himself (1) Suf- 
ficient to Discern the motives of the men about him ; 
(2) Sufficient to Sustain their lives by meeting their 
bodily wants ; and (3) Sufficient to Save for this life and 
the eternal life beyond. 

. -Lesson 3.—In this selection Jesus is ‘‘ Testing the 
Strength of Faith."’ (1)*The Parties Concerned are the 
Lord and the Syrophenician woman, her daughter and 
his disciples being incidentally involved ; (2) The Test 
Applied touched her alien nationality and turned upon 
his discouraging words ; (3) The Victory Gained by her 
persistency consisted in his approving words and the 
daughter's complete cure. 

Lesson 4.—Here we find Jesus ‘‘ Evoking Confession 
and Disclosing Truth.'’ (1) The Confessions Evoked are 
those of the people as reported by the disciples, and 
that of the disciples themselves as voiced by Peter ; (2) 
The Truths Disclosed concern revelation, the church 
Apostolic authority, Christ's sufferings, and human 
consecration. 

Lesson. 5.—In this lesson we see Jesus ‘ Receiving 
the Endorsements of Heaven.’’ (1) The Witnesses were 
Peter, James, and John ; (2) The Transfiguration involved 
his person and his raiment ; (3) The Endorsements were 
from the visitors, Moses and Elijah, and from God him- 
self, who audibly commended Jesus as his beloved Son. 

Lesson 6.—By a wonderful sweep of condescension, 
after the high honors of the last lesson Jesus here ap- 
pears. ‘‘ Honoring the Children and the Childlike.’’ 
His’presentation makes (1) The Child a Model, contrast- 
ing its spirit with that just then shown by the ambitious 
and disputatious disciples. He further makes (2) The 
Child a Representative of himself, both in favors ex- 
tended or offenses given. He also makes (3) The Child 
a Favorite with angels, with himself, and with the 
heayenly Father. 

Lesson 7.—Jesus is here found ‘‘ Enforcing Christlike 
Forgiveness.’' He states and illustrates (1) The Forgiv- 
ing ,Spirit, thus meeting the point raised by Peter ; (2) 
The Unforgiving Spirit is similarly presented, by way of 
contra# ; and then follows (3) The Final Decree on the 
subject, as issued by an earthly king, and ‘also by the 
King eternal. : 

Lesson 8.—In this lesson Jesus is ‘seen ‘‘ Disclosing 
Divine Power.'’ This appears (1) By the Lord's Act, 
making perfectly sound a man born blind, and doing 
it with such perfect ease and by means so simple. This 
disclosure is further made (2) By the Man's Testimony, 
in which the facts are plainly stated to all comers, and 
are adhered to with inmovable-tenacity. 

Lesson 9.—With most lovely simplicity Jesus here 
appears ‘‘ Disclosing Divine Tenderness.’’ This is 
seen (1) In the Call he Extends as a shepherd to his 
sheep ; (2) In the Blessings he Bestows, covering the 
best things of this life, and, in addition, life eternal. It 
is farther seen (3) In the Purposes he Cherishes to 
gather all his flock from all lands and through all ages, 
and to unite them under himself as one great flock. 

Lesson 10.—Needing additional laborers in his efforts, 
Jesus undertakes the task of ‘‘ Qualifying Workers for 
their Work.'’ This he does (1) By Official Appointment ; 
(2) By Specific Instruction ; and (3) By Rich Endow- 
ments, whereby surprising results are obtained. 

Lesson 11.—In this wonderful parable, Jesus is ‘ II- 
lustrating True Neighborliness."’ There is (1) The In- 
troductory Interview between the lawyer and himself ; 
(2) The Illustrativé Parable, which exposes the funda- 
mental truths of the case ; and (3) The Personal Ap- 
plication, so close that it cannot be evaded. 

Lesson 12,—Jesus is here ‘‘ Displaying the Folly of 
Worldliness."’ He deals with three aspects of this sin, 
namely, (1) Covetousness, as seen in him who opened 
the conversation ; (2) Selfishness as seen conspicuously 
in him whose case is used for illustration ; and (3) 
Anxiety, which is a vigorous root of both covetousness 
and selfishness. 

Lesson 13.—In this last lesson of the quarter, Jesus 
is ‘‘Enforcing the Need of Watchfulness.’’ His first 
presentation is of (1) Watchfulness Commanded by a 
series of injunctions. Then he presents (2) Watchful- 
mess Rewarded with a blessed variety of honors. 
conclusion he presents (3) Negligence Punished. 
All these lessons enforce the advice of James, that we 
word, and not hearers only."’ 


In 
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DAY SCHOOL TIMES 
Review Lesson Thoughts 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 





ESUS withdrew from the disciples, and sent them 
alone into the storm for a present, pressing reason, 
—namely, to damp down dangerous excitement. But 
the parting and the disciples’ straits were also a prepa- 
ration for, and a prophecy of, the future for them and 
us. He is now on the still mountain, and we are tossed 
and toiling on the stormy sea, and the night has fallen. 
But the separation is only apparent: ‘‘ Lo, I am with 
you alway,’’ and faith knows him near. Still, as then, 
he comes on the heaving waves, for troubles are his 
vehicles of approach. Still he delays only because he 
‘loves. And,alas! still we sometimes mistake him for some 
dreadful being, and shriek when he draws near. Peter 
did just what we often do,—overestimate our power and 
lose our confidence (presumption falters where faith 
would be firth) when in the midst of dangers which 
seemed slight before we felt them. _ We stand while we 
‘trust ; we sink when we look at the waves. We do not 
dare too much, but we trust too little. Jesus delivers 
first, and not till then does he rebuke. 

2. Four sayings of Jesus are the pivots of this lesson. 

First, he points to misdirected energy of search. We are 
willing to take any trouble for earthly, fleeting suste- 
nance, and are indifferent to deeper needs and better 
bread.. Our toil for worldly good rebukes our slothful- 
ness for heavenly blessings. Second, he shows the 
rightly directed work. It is not manifold, but one ; it is 
not toil, but trust ; faith, not works, and faith, the parent 
of works, were proclaimed by Jesus before Paul. Third, 
he claims to be greater than Moses, and to de, not 
merely to give, the true bread. Lastly, he fully ex- 
plains what that true bread is, even himself, and what it 
does, even gives eternal satisfaction to all longings and 
needs. The condition of receiving it is faith, hence 
Jesus passes, in verse 36, tg the sad thought of many 
unbelievers, and,’ in verse 37, to the consoling’ thought 
that still many will comply with the condition, and that 
all who do shall attain the blessing. 
’, 3. Jesus appears in strange guise, refusing a boon 
and neglecting a suppliant. His words to the woman 
seem full of bitter Jewish contempt and pride | Rut they 
have a sweet kernel, though a harsh rind, for in shat 
‘* first'’ lies priority, not monopoly, and the very meta- 
phor of the household dogs implies that Jew and Gen- 
tile make one family, and that the Gentile’s time will 
come. The woman's answer did not twist a meaning 
out which Jesus had not put in. It manifests humility, 
insight, persistence, trust. It justifies Christ's treat- 
ment, and he delights that it permits his heart to have 
its way. 

4. The incarnate Christ is confessed ; the crucified 
Christ is a stumbling-block. Jesus seeks to elicit dis- 
tinct confession as to his person, and to press home on 
the disciples the sense of their isolation. His joy in the 
confession is shown by the warmth of his eulogium. 
What he says to Peter is said to all who share Peter's 
faith. ‘This rock’’ is carefully distinguished from the 
rock-man. The fact confessed by Peter is the founda- 
tion of the church. All believers have the ‘‘keys,’’ for 
they have the task of proclaiming the truth by belief of 
which the kingdom is entered, But incarnation is only 
half the truth. It needs the second revelation here, the 
crucified Christ; and the second revelation needs the 
first. Peter's swift decline from brave, clear-sighted 
confession to all but denial teaches how quickly extremes 
may alternate in us, and how soon we may pass from 
receiving Christ's eulogium to merit his solemn rebuke. 
At one moment ‘‘ the Father’’ may be revealing, at the 
next ‘‘Satan'’ may be whispering, to us. 

5. In the transfiguration are three stages. The 
change of appearance and vesture comes first, of which 
we note that prayer was the occasion, and that possibly 
such glorifying of the body was a constant accompani- 
ment of our Lord's prayers ; but that, in any case, it 
was the coming to the surface, as it were, of the always 
indwelling glory; not something reflected on him from 
above, as in the case of Stephen. The second stage is 
the appearance of Moses and Elijah, who witnessed 
thereby that he was the goal of all the law and prophets, 
that the Old Testament saints share in the power of his 
work, and that the very center of that werk is his death. 
The third stage is the divine voice out of the shekinah 
cloud, which interpreted the two preceding stages, and 
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based the universal obligation to «‘ hear'' Jesus on the 
fact that: he is the Father's ‘‘ beloved Son."’ 

6. The disciples asked a personal question. Jesus 
returned a general answer. They wished to know which 
man was to be top in the kingdom ; he told them what 
kind of man was top. Humility is ‘no excellence in a 
child, but the consequence of its undeveloped condition. 
It is the excellence in a grown man, without which en- 
trance into the kingdom is impossible, since it is the under 
side, as it were, of faith, and by which greatness in the 
kingdom is measured. Jesus passes from describing the 
ideal of greatness to tell how the child-spirited disciples 
are to be treated. They are to be received as recogniz- 
inghim in them. Their very prejudices are to be gently 
handled, “The slowest sets the pace. The sin of mak- 
ing the little ones stumble is next pointed out, on which 
follow generai considerations as to stumbling-blocks, and 
our solemn duty of self-mutilation, if needful. Next, 
the great cause of sinning against the humble believers 
is declared to be ‘‘despising’’ them, and reasons for 
the opposite feeling are given, in that the least has the 
dignity of being served by the angels who gaze on God, 
and that Jesus thought it worth his while to leave heaven 
to bring them back, and that the Father's sovereign will 
grasps them all in its mighty purpose. 

7. Seventy times seven means, not four hundred and 
ninety, but infinitude, and that is the measure of God's 
forgiveness, and should be so of ours. The parable has 
two scenes. We see the debtor bankrupt and forgiven. 
Nothing here throws any light on God's manner of judg- 
ing or pardoning. The debtor's sale, his petition for 
delay, and his promise to pay in full, correspond to 
nothing in a sinner's position. The one truth taught is 
the infinite compassion and pardoning grace of God. 
Forgiveness is the result of spontaneous mercy. The 
other scene shows us the unforgiving forgiven debtor. 
The contrast of the two amounts teaches that the 
greatest possible offense of man against mah is as 
nothing measured with gur. sins against God, The 
creditor's conduct is unnatural, perhaps, but that is part 
of the truth of the parable. It zs unnatural that men, 
who owe all to God's pardoning grace, should be severe 
and implacable, but they often are. The repetition of 
the prayer which had been on his own lips should have 
moved the <teditor, hue it dnar hat Unforgivingness 
leads to revoking forgiveness, for such a temper shuts 
out from conscious enjoyment of pardon. 
had mercy on thee"’ 


_ 4) 


‘Even as I 
should be the law for us; and if it 
is not, we are in danger of ‘‘ even as thou hadst not mercy 
on him'’ becoming the law for God. 

8. The miracle is heralded’ by a conversation with 
the disciples, and followed by an account of the neigh- 
bors’ gossip and the Pharisees’ examination. In the 
former, Jesus points the true way of regarding men's 
calamities, as being, not speculation as to their causes, 
but obedience to their appeal for help, and shows his 
consciousness of being the light of the world, and the 
pressure on him, too, of the thought of the brevity of 
life and the consequent need for diligence. The 
miracle is distinguished as being gradual, and accom- 
plished through (not by) material vehicles,—the appli- 
cation of the moistened clay and the washing in Siloam. 
The former helped the blind man to feel contact with 
Jesus ; the latter evoked faith as preliminary to obedi- 
ence, and suggested that Jesus was the ‘‘ Sent'’ of God, 
the fountain of all good. The subsequent buzz of talk 
and the Pharisees’ investigation bring out the incredulity 
of the spectators of the ‘‘ sign,’’ and the sturdy determi- 
nation of the blind man to hold by experience and to 
stir no.step beyond it. 

g. Three parables are fused together in this lesson. 
First is that of the shepherd, addressed to the Phari- 
sees. Their right to rule is denied. Their illegitimate 
entrance proves their felonious purpose. Usurped au- 
thority becomes misused authority, craft and violence 
being both employed for selfish ends. A true shepherd 
comes by the true way, in obedience to God's will, and 
lowly souls recognize him, and his individualizing love 
and knowledge is over cach, and he leads in gentleness 
and they follow in meek trust. The-spring of Chris- 
tian ethics and the motive for obedience are in these 
words. The second parable is that of the door, which 
modifies the previous mention of the door, making it 
now the means by which the sheep enter the fold. 
Those who.‘ came before me'’ are the Pharisees, and all 
others assuming to be what he only is. In the third 
parable Jesus brings himself to the front, claiming to 
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fulfil the ideal in the first parable, and sets forth his 
death as the great proof that he is the Good Shepherd. 
He owns the flock, therefore he cares for them. There 
is a reciprocal knowledge, between him and his sheep, so 
deep and vital as to be comparable to that between him 
and the Father. Then he looks far afield and into the 
future, and sees the final vision of humanity gathered 
peacefully into one flock, because gathered round him, 
the center of unity, the one Shepherd. 

10. The charge to the Seventy begins with a frank 
Statement of their dangers. He will hide none of them 
from his messengers. He has the right to expose us to 
deadly peril, but, if he sends, he will guard. Therefore 
the Seventy need take no supplies. The letter of that 
prohibition was expressly abrogated afterwards, the spirit 
is permanent. Their conduct by the way comes next, 
which is to be marked by avoidance of needless delays. 
Further, Christ's messengers are to be peace-bringers in 
the deepest and widest sense. Their work will have 
reflex biessings for themselves, if it fails with others. 
Their behavior in the house or city is to be clearly dis- 
interested and above care for luxury. The substance of 
their work is twofold. Healing comes first, and it pre- 
pares the way for preaching the kingdom. That combi- 


‘nation is to be the standing law for all future efforts. 


But Jesus knew that even his messengers would be re- 
jected, and he counseled abandoning evidently hopeless 
fields, —a counsel to apply which needs much wisdom. 
The rejection of the message does not alter its truth, but 
it does alter the aspect of that truth, for it was a joyful 
word that the kingdom was ‘‘come nigh ufo you,'’ but 
it is a threatening one that it is ‘‘come nigh,"’ 
has no personal interest in it. 

11. The lawyer made believe to doubt who were kis 
neighbors, and the parable not only answers the ques- 
tion, but sets him right as to what a neighbor is. He 
meant by the word a person whom he is under obliga- 
tion to love and help ; Jesus shows him that it means 
also a person who loves and helps him. The lawyer 
would have liked to narrow the circle because the former 
was his definition ; if he would adopt the latter, he 
would like to widen it. He was taught that the relation 
of neighbor has two sides to it, and that we are to 
stretch our love and help as far as we should wish to ex- 


tend our claim to be loved and helped, The details of 
sue parapie need not be touched on here, but two points 


are noteworthy, —the stinging rebuke in making ecclesi- 
astics the examples of hard-heartedness, a warning for 
all ‘‘religious”’ people ; and the large lesson in making 
a Samaritan the example of neighborly love, which not 
only went straight against Jewish prejudice, but lifts the 
Christian duty of love to men high above racial and 
national limits. 

12. This is not a parable proper, but a story invented 
to exemplify in an imaginary instance the folly of trust- 
ing to material good. The first thing in it is the thought 
that increased wealth breeds anxiety, not satisfaction. 
There is as much worry about keeping as about getting 
it Then we note the swollen complacency and irre- 
sponsibility of the man, betrayed in his saying ‘«my'"’ 
over and over again, without thought either of the Giver 
or of those who should have shared in his wealth. Then 
wg note the folly of reckoning on many years, and, most 
of all, the folly of supposing that any quantity of eating 
and drinking and merrymaking will give a ‘‘ soul'’ ease. 
Like a thunder-clap in a summer's day God's speech 
crashes in on his foolish soliloquy. _Life’is ‘‘ required,"’ 
not only because he must die, but because he must an- 
swer for what his life had been. The only right use of 
worldly wealth is to use it with continual reference 
towards God ; the fatal misuse of it is to heap it up or to 
spend it ‘‘ to ourselves."’ 

13. We have, first, the watchful servants. Concentra- 
tion and the radiance of a holy life are to be the accom- 
paniments of the vivid expectation of Christ's return. 
That expectation should fill far more space in the Chris- 
tian life than it often does. It is independent of calcu- 
lations of dates; which have discredited the whole sub- 
ject in many minds. We should live in that future 
more than we do. The rewards of the watchful servants 
are wonderful, for Jesus will serve his servants,—as, in- 
deed, he does now,—and rest, full satisfaction of all 
neqds, joyful companionship, are included. But that 
coming has two aspects. To some it will be as the re- 
turn of the looked-for Lord from a feast ; to others it 
will be as the stealthy approach of a thief. Peter's 
question gives occasion te the transition to the second 


if a man 
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aspect of the duty here enjoined. The watchful ser- 
vants are also to be diligent, faithful stewards. The 
hope of the coming has often disturbed and interfered 
with patient, steady work. It ought to have precisely 
the opposite effect. The reward of the working steward 
is varied from that of the watching servant, in corre- 
spondence with the varying phase of conduct rewarded. 
The future is to be the enlargement and continuance 
of his past service. The hope of rest at the Lord’s 
table, and the hope of sharing in the Lord's dominion 
and doing nobler work in a broader field, must be com- 
bined in order to see the full blessedness of the reward, 
even as the watchfulness of the waiting servant and the 
diligence of the faithful steward have to be combined 
in order to express the full duty of the present life of a 
Christian. 
Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Review Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Review is Clear View 
ESUS walks on the sea after prayer. A night of 
communion gives a day of power. See Lesson 5. 

2. Feeding on Christ is coming to him and believing 
on him. He sustains, nourishes, gives growth to soul, 
as bread does to body. - 

3. The Syrophenician's great need made her seek 
earnestly. By persistercy in prayer, her belief grew 
into faith that realized that Christ's least bread could 
meet her greatest want. Even so dire a want, being 
supplied, is a greater blessing than no want at all. 

4. Peter's confession, ‘‘ Thou art the Christ,’’ brought 
Christ's ‘‘ Blessed art thou, Simen.'’ Why was the 
great truth revealed to Simon, rather than some other 
disciple ? Was it not because he was of a nature to 
confess it? Revelation demands confession. 

5. The Transfiguration Shows former and future glory. 
It dawned after praying. In that gleaming glory they 
talked of the atoning death so soon to come. 
figuration is not a Causeless écstasy. 4 

6. Lowliness of spirit is taught by a child gathered 
into the arms of Jesus. A lesson in greatness. 

7. Forgiveness means largeness. ‘As far as the east is 
fiom the west, so far hath he removed our transgressions 
from us."’ 

8. Blindness reveals the works of God. Hope changed 
to expectation and faith by obedient walking to the pool. 

9. The good Shepherd leads, we follow. 

10. Seventy laity sent out with power. Duty of all 
to preach the kingdom, and cast out all sorts of evils 
and devils. 

11. The neighborly Samaritan. The parable is told 
in answer to the question, ‘‘ What shall I do to inherit 
eternal life ?'’ Work for others has a relation to salva- 
tion of self. 

12. The riches toward self, which do not last through 
the first night ; and the riches toward God, which last 
forever. The sort of a man that God calls a fool. 

13. Watch for God's ways, providences, laws, and 
helps, as the sick watch for the morning. 

Any one of these lessons has luminous truth enough to 
save. The King of the infinite world tells us its prin- 
ciples of conduct. 


Trans- 


University Park, Colo. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST 
BOOK III.—THIRD QUARTER, 1900 





CHAP. 7 CHAP. 8 CHAP. 9 
NEW NEW NEW 
LIGHTS LESSONS LABORS 
1. Rescuing. 6. Be little. 10: Preach. 

2. Reasoning. ; | 

9; Mecteaising. 7. Be fair. m1. ae 
4. Rebuking. 8. Be open. 12. Give. 
5. Revealing. | @ Be loyal. 13. Watch. 











Before class study, exhibit a review chart of titles and 
golden texts for the quarter, and drill briefly. Let the 
teachers in class examine the pupils to ascertain how 
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much and what is remembered, making note of the les- 
sons and teachings that have proved successful for report 
to the teachers’ -meeting. 

For the desk review exhibit the above, with the two 
previous review charts. 

What important subject are our lessons on for this 
quarter? When did we begin this study ? This quarter 
we add three new chapters to the work. Chapter 7 con- 
sists of the first five lessons, and shows us Jesus in new 
lights. After feeding the multitude, we see him (1) res- 
cuing—whom? from what? Then, the nextday, we 
see him (2) reasoning, —proving to the Jews that he was 
truly the living Bread. Next he goes northwest into 
Gentile country, and we see him (3) recognizing the 
heathen woman as a true disciple. On the way back to 
Galilee he hears Peter's confession, appoints him leader, 
and (4) rebukes him for his words about Jesus’ coming 
death. Then, a week later, up the mountain go the four, 
and we see Jesus (5) reveading his divine nature. Lesson 


title? These are new views of our Lord, bringing out - 


things about him not seen before. 

In Chapter 8 come new /essons. The disciples wanted 
to be great,—but what does he teach them (6)? With 
what for an object-lesson ? Peter wanted to be forgiven 
a great many times, but to forgive others only seven 
times. What does Jesus say to him (7)? By what para- 
ble? A certain man's eyes were shut, and the Jews’ 
eyes were shut tighter yet because they would not ste 
Jesus to be the divine Teacher. Lesson (8)? Golden 
Text? Title of Lesson g? If he is the Shepherd, what 
are we? Lesson (9g)? Jesus’ teaching was full of new 
lessons, never taught before, and these are four of them. 

Then, in Chapter 9, we meet new /abors. He sends 
out the seventy, and says (10) ? A lawyer asks 
him about the law ; he replies with a beautiful parable 
—title ?—which teaches that our labor is to (11) ? 
Another man wanted to get more money ; Jesus tells the 
parable of The Rich Fool. Our labor as members of 
his kingdom is not to get, but to (12) ? And, 
finally, what is the labor of the servant whose master is 
away (13)? 

Review Golden Text? If we have learned all these 
lessons, and are not more like Jesus, we are deéceiving 
ourselves indeed. 


Trenton, N. /. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
(References'in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songe’’) 


** Work, for the night is coming."’ Psalm 65 : 1-8. 


“‘ Bringing in the sheaves." (84 : 1-4.) 
‘Onward, Christian soldiers."' Psalm 103 : 1-7. 
‘I think, when I read that sweet story of (146 : 1-7.) 
pas Psalm 34 : 8-15. 

old. (47 : 1-3) 
“ All praise to thee, my God, this night." poaim ; - oan ici 
**My country, ‘tis of thee." (1: 1-3.) 
‘* The great Physician now is near." Psalm 23 : 1-6. 
** We march, we march to victory.” (307 1-5.) 
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A School Review for the 
Third Quarter 


Lesson 1.—.Superintendent : Jesus Walking on the Sea. 

Teachers: But the boat was now in the midst of ‘the 
sea, distressed by the waves ; for the wind was contrary. 
And in the fourth watch of the night he came unto 
them, walking upon the sea (Matt. 14 : 24, 25). 

Scholars ; Of a truth thou art the Son of God (Matt. 
14 : 33). 

Ai: Even the winds and the sea obey him (Matt. 
8 : 27). 

Lesson 2.— Superintendent: Jesus the Bread of Life. 

Teachers; Work not for the meat which perisheth, 
but for the meat which abideth unto eternal life, which 
the Son of man shall give unto you : for him the Father, 
even God, hath sealed (John 6 : 27). 

Scholars: Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of 
life (John 6 : 35). 

Ai; Lord, evermore give us this bread (John 6 : 34). 

Lesson 3. — Superintendent: The Gentile. Woman's 
Faith. ; 

Teachers : Now the woman was a Greek, a Syrophee- 
And she besought him that he would 
cast forth the devil out of her daughter. And he said 
~ Bditor’s Note.—Any number of copies of this review exercise, 
printed for convenient use, may be had of The Sunday School 


Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., at 75 cents per 
hundred, postage free. 


nician by race. 
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unto her, Let the children first be filled : for it is not 
meet to take the children’s bread and cast it to the dogs 
(Mark 7 : 26, 27). 

Scholars: Lord, help me (Matt. 15 : 25). 

All: God is our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble (Psa. 46 : 1). 

Lesson 4.—Superintendent; Peter's Confession and 
Christ's Rebuke. 

Teachers: Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.... But he 
turned, ‘and said unto Peter, Get thee behind me, 
Satan : thou art a stumblingblock unto me: for thou 
mindest not the things of God, but the things of men 
(Matt. 16 : 16, 23). 

Scholars: If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me 
(Matt. 16 : 24). ; 

Ad; Let us follow on to know the Lord (Hos. 6 : 3). 


Lesson 5.— Superintendent : The Transfiguration. 

Teachers: And it came to pass about eight days after 
these sayings, he took with him Peter and John and 
James, and went up into the mountain to pray. And as 
he was praying, the fashion of his countenance was 
altered, and his raiment became white and dazzling 
(Luke 9 : 28, 29). 

Scholars: This is my beloved Son : 
9 : 35-) 

Ad; All that the Lord hath spoken will we do, and 
be obedient (Exod. 24 : 7). 


Lesson 6.— Superintendent : Jesus and the Children. 

Teachers: And he called to him a little child, and 
set him in the midst of them, and said, Verily I say 
unto you, Except ye turn, and become as little children, 
ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven 
(Matt. 18 : 2, 3). 

Scholars ; Suffer the little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not ; for of such is the kingdom of God 
(Mark to : 14). 

Ad: Be ye therefore imitators of God, as beloved 
children ; and walk in love, even as Christ also loved 
you (Eph. 5 : 1). 

Lesson 7,—.Superintendent : The Forgiving Spirit. 

Teachers: Then came Peter, and said to him, Lord, 
how oft shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive 
him? until seven times? Jesus saith unto him, I say 
not unto thee, Until seven times; put, Until seventy 
times seven (Matt. 18 : 21, 22). 

Scholars : Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors (Matt. 6 : 12). 

Ail: Be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, for- 
giving each other, even as God also in Christ forgave 
you (Eph. 4 : 32). 


hear him (Luke 


Lesson 8.—-.Superintendept ; The Man Born Blind. 

Teachers : They said therefure unto him, How then 
were thine eyes opened? He answered, The man that 
is called Jesus made clay, and anointed mine eyes, and 
said unto me, Go to Siloam, and wash : so I went away 
and washed, and I received sight (John 9 : Io, 11). 

Scholars; One thing I know, that, whereas I was 
blind, now I see (John 9g : 25). 

Ail; Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold won- 
drous things out of thy law (Psa. 119 : 18). 


Lesson 9.—.Superintendent : Jesus the Good Shepherd. 

Teachers ; He that is a hireling, and not a shepherd, 
whose own the sheep are not, beholdeth the wolf com- 
ing, and leaveth the sheep, and fleeth, and the wolf 
snatcheth them, and scattereth them : he fleeth because 
he is a hireling, and careth not for the sheep. I am 
the good shepherd ; and I know mine own, and mine 
own know me (John 10 : 12-14). 

Scholars : The good shepherd giveth his life for the 
sheep (John to: 11). 

AH; The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want 
(Psa. 23: 1). 

Lésson 10.— Superintendent : The Seventy Sent Forth. 

Teachers : Now after these things the Lord appointed 
seventy others, and sent them two and two before his 
face into every city and place, whither he himself was 
about to come. And he said unto them (Luke to: 1, 2). 

Scholars : The harvest truly is great, but the laborers 
are few (Luke Io : 2). 

Ail: Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that 
he send forth laborers into his harvest (Luke 1o : 2). 


Lesson 11.— Superintendent ;: The Good Samaritan. 
Teachers : But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, 
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came where he was: and when he saw him, he was 
moved with compassion, and came to him, and bound 
up his wounds, pouring on them oil and wine ; and he 
set him on his own beast, and brought him to an inn, 
and took care of him (Luke Io : 33, 34). 

Scholars; Love thy neighbor as thyself (Lev. 19 : 18). 

All; Beloved, let us love one another : for love is of 
God (1 John 4: 7). 

Lesson 12.—.Superintendent : The Rich Fool. 

Teachers ; The ground of a certain rich man brought 
forth plentifully : and he reasoned within himself, saying, 
What shall I do, because I have not where to bestow my 
fruits? And he said, This will I do: I will pull down 
my barns, and build greater ; and there will I bestow all 
my corn and my goods. ... But God said unto him, 
Thou foolish one, this night is thy soul required of thee 
(Luke 12 : 16-20). 

Scholars : What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own scul? (Mark 8: 
36.) 

Ai; One thing I do, ... 1 press on toward the goal 
unto the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus 
(Phil. 3: 13, 14). 

Lesson 13.— Superintendent: The Duty of Watchful- 
ness. 

Teachers; But know this, that if the master of the 
house had known in what hour the thief was coming, 
he would have watched, and not have left his house to 
be broken through. Be ye also ready: for in an hour 
that ye think not the Son of man cometh (Luke 12: 
39, 40). 

Scholars: Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation (Matt. 26 : 41). 

Ad; Bring us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
the evil one (Matt. 6 : 13). 

Superintendent: Be ye doers of the word, and not 
hearers only, deceiving your own selves (Jas. 1 : 22). 

Ad; Amen. 
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Review Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


ESSONS IN MIRACLE (Lessons 1, 3, 6).—wWwmnat 
miracles of healing have we studied this quarter ? 
What miracle over nature? What circumstance in each 
case seems to you most wonderful? What lesson did 
Peter learn from the miracle on the sea? Whate1esson 
in prayer may we learn from the Gentile woman? 
What lesson in testimony from the man born blind ? 

2. LESSONS IN PARABLE (Lessons 2, 7, 9, 17, 12, 13). 
—What parables that we have studied have taught the 
duty of watchfulness? the danger of covetousness? the 
duty of kindness? of forgiveness? Which of these 
parables includes the most? Name some points in our 


’ private lives that would be changed if these parables 


were heeded ; some points in our social life. What 
peculiar Eastern customs have been referred to in these 
parables? Why did Christ teach in parables? What 
two lessons of the quarter are based, not on direct 
parables, but on comparisons? How is Christ like 
bread? like a shepherd? What is the lesson for us 
in each comparison? for the church? What warnings 
are involved in Christ's teaching regarding the Bread of 
life? and in his comparison of himself to a good shep- 
herd ? 

3. Lessons 1x History (Lessons 4, 5, 6, 10).—How 
has Peter disclosed his character in this quarter's lessons? 
What was the rock upon which Christ built his church ? 
What event gave the clearest glimpse of Christ’s divine 
nature ? Why was it given? Why was it not continued? 
What lesson did Christ illustrate with a little child ? 
How many disciples did Christ send forth to preach ? 
What power was given them? What success? Over 
what space of time have our quarter's lessons « xtended ? 
During their events Christ has been in what places? 
Give to the quarter a title that shall gather up as much 
of its lessons as possible. 


Boston. 
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How know I, if Thou should’ st me raise, 
That I should then raise Thee ? 
Perhaps great places and thy praise 
Do not so well agree. — George Herbert. 


Graded Helps 


—— 


For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 
Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts Alice Jacobs, Illinois 


Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minnie Allen, Alabama 
Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 


Review of the Third Quarter 


HILE it is true that in every lesson the scholar 
should teach the teacher as well as the teacher 
the scholar, yet the former should be particularly true 
on review Sunday. 
son a troublesome one. ‘This is because they have not 
learned the art of making the scholar work. The art of 
teaching is largely the art of inspiring the taught to self- 
activity. The teacher's work is to guide the activity of 
the child. Guided effort educates. The art of teaching, 
properly understood, is very simple, and a really good 
teacher can easily guide -this effort. Let us study, 
thereforc, to ask the children such questions as will 
keep them busy recalling and retelling the stories of 
the quarter. Many methods might be suggested. Here 
is one. 

Prepare twelve envelopes. Mark upon each. the num- 
ber and name of a lesson.‘ Place within the picture 
used for the lesson, or the symbol or name of the story 
or person, etc. This method will arouse curiosity, and 
help to gain and keep attention. 

Show the envelopes to the class. Tell them that you 
have something in each one which you are going to show 
them, and then proceed as follows : 

Lesson 1.—Draw from the envelope a picture of a 
ship, but do not allow the children to see it until you 
say, ‘‘I see a ship in a dreadful storm. There are 
twelve persons on board. They are in danger. Who 
can tell me anything else about the picture ?’’. Thus 
tell enough of each lesson to help the scholars recall the 


story, and then have one or more of them complete it. 
Lesson 2.—‘‘I see a crowd OF peopie arvune ~ 


and he is talking to them. Many of them are the same 
people whom he once fed with loaves and fishes. Do 
you know what they wanted to make him? Does any 
one remember a story about a little girl named Mar- 
jorie ?”’ 

Lesson 3.—‘‘ Here is awoman. She is in trouble. 
Some one whom she loves is very ill,’’ etc. 

Lesson 4.—‘‘ Who can remember a story about a boy 
whose name is written on this piece of paper? Teddie 


was trying to be one of Jesus’ followers. What did 
Jesus say his followers should do ?’’ 
Lesson 5.—‘‘ Here is a high mountain. On the top 


of it are four persons. 
Who are they? Now a voice speaks. 
say ?’’ etc. 

Lesson 6.—‘‘ Here are verses. They are about some 
children whose names were Rachel, Esther, Samuel, and 
John. Towhom did they go? What did Jesus say and 
do to them ?’’ 

Lesson 7.—‘‘ Here is an example. I will write it on 
the blackboard.’’ Print the figures 70, and multiply 
it by 7. ‘* Who remembers the story? To whom was 
Jesus talking ? What was he talking about ?"’ etc. 

Lesson 8.—** Here is a picture of a man who was born 


Now two more have appeared, 
What does it 


blind. Can you tell the story about him? Who cured 
him ?”" etc. 
Lesson 9.—‘‘ Mere is a picture of a shepherd and a 


” 


little lamb. 

Lesson 10.—‘‘I have a word printed on this card. 
I think I see a lot of 
Who sent 
Do you remember the story 


Who can tell the story ?’’ etc. 
Let me spell it to you, ‘‘ Cheer."’ 
messengers going away over the hills, etc. 
them? Tell us about it. 
of the four little sunbeams? Can we sing a verse of 
‘ Littic Sunbeam Song’ ?"’ 


Lesson 11.—‘‘I see a man lying wounded on the 
road, etc. Who know. the story ?"’ 

Lesson 12.—‘‘I see a man busily thinking. He 
looks anxious. He has riches, and wants to use them 
in a way to bring himself the most happiness. What 
did he conclude to do? Was there any better way in 
which he could have used his money? Could you tell 


fe 


Many teachers find the review les- . 













































































































































































thhow he might have gained more happiness? How did 


‘Bird’ get the most joy from his beautiful lily ?"’ 

Lesson 13.—‘‘I will write a word upon the black- 
board to stand for last Sunday's story. What shall it 
be ?"’ 

The teacher should be careful that a few of the bright 
scholars do not monopolize all the time. Be sure to 
give the slower and more retiring ones a chance. Have 
as many take part as possible. Study your questions. 
Do not give too much time to any one lesson. Do not 
permit any one to answer until called upon by name. 
Keep the children busy. They are sure to be interested 
in these stories they know. 


Pictures for the Qrarter 
In order that teachers may be abie, well in advance, 
to secure the pictures which will be suggested for the 
lessons of the fourth quarter, the list is given herewith. 
A leaflet, sent free by the Editor, upon request, tells how 
and where to obtain these and other pictures. 


Jesus at the Pharisee’s House, by Bida, 

The Lost Piece of Silver, by Millais. 

The Lost Sheep, by Molitor. 

The Good Shepherd, by Plockhérst. 

The Prodigal Son, by Dubufe, Doré, or Molitor. 
Healing the Sick, by Schonherr or Hofmann. 
Christ and the Rich Young Ruler, by Hofmann, 
Jesus and the Man Born Blind, by Bida. 

The Rich Man and Lazarus, by Doré. 


(Eprror’s Notr.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 
as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 
free, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, upon request. ] 
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For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


AVE as many. blocks of paper ready as you have 
scholars, with the same number of pencils. Give 

one to each member of the class as you begin the re- 
view." Have on each block the headings as given in the 


_ 





Tame ~-- 1 CAC HIinw 
—_ EN W. S. Of a. Power. 

J B. L. Jesus. Life. 

ae. ee Lord. Believe. 

> Cc. Cc. R If any. Self-denial., 

t. 8. This, Glory. 

. & Suffer. Come. 

F. S. Forgive. 7° X7. 

M. B. B. One, Testify. 

J. GS. The. Follow. 

8. S. F. The. Go. 

G. S. Love. Help. 

R. F. What. Wisdom. 

dD. W. Watch. Readiness. 











Subjoined chart (that is, simplify «‘ Title,"’ «« G. T.,"’ and 
‘*Teaching’'). Tell them what you want them to fill 
in in each lesson,—the title, the Golden Text, and the 
main teaching of the lesson. As these are given, one by 
one, let each scholar put down the initials, or the first 
word, or the word indicating the teaching. In the latter 
case, the word I have put down is only suggestive. Let the 
scholars put down that word which they think sets forth 
tie application of the lesson best. Having done this, 
let the teacher go back to the lessons, and, taking those 
that are of the most importance, call out the main lesson 
facts. In doing this, locate the lesson first geographi- 
cally, and see to it that the picture is reproduced, at 
least in its main outlines. To do this in the best way, 
it may be well to assign, a wed&k ahead, to scholars, one 
or more lessons each, and ask them to be ready to tell 
the lesson story in a few words. In this way they will 
be led to take a more intelligent part in the review. 
For example, ir the first lesson we have as the place 
the Sea of Galilee. 


The time is night. The actors are 


the Twelve in a boat, tossed and much alarmed, and the 
Master. Winds howling, waves rolling, spray flying, 


disciples toiling at the oars. 
more frightened. He speaks. 
to walk the waves. Succeeds, but presently fails, and 
begins to sink. Cries to Jesus, is saved, gets back to 
the boat. All amazed, and worship the Master. From 
this lesson we may learn the power of Jesus. 

Second lesson. Place, Gennesaret, on the western 
shores of Tiberias. Scene, many boats coming to the 


All still 
Peter replies, and tries 


Master appears. 
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shore. People get out of them, and gather around 
Jesus. He begins to talk. They are not pleased with 
what he says. But what he says teaches us how we may 
have spiritual life,—by feeding on him who is the Bread 
of Life. 

In this way go over all the lessons as swiftly as pos- 
sible, leaving out those which you see that you have 
not time to touch upon, and being sure to draw out the 
practical applications of the lessons. Of course, the 
teacher must make careful preparation for this, so as 
not to be put out or forget. The only way to do this is 
to go over the thirteen lessons yourself again and again, 
in private, until you are so familiar with them that you 
need no help other than the chart that we furnish. In 
case you cannot do this, you need not expect to have an 
interesting or profitable review ; for what you are not 
willing to do yourself, how can you expect your scholars 
to do? I find that review costs me more than any 
single lesson, but it pays better when it is well done. 

[Epviror’s Nore.—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 
as to the use of pictures and other working methods, for 
teachers of junior classes who follow Dr. Schauffler’s helps, 
will be mailed free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times. } 

New York City. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


UR three months’ study includes a period in which 
our Lord was training his disciples to know him 
as the suffering and triumphant Messiah, and to under- 
stand his ideal of those whom he would choose to repre- 
sent him. and proclaim his mission to the world. It 
begins with his withdrawal from Capernaum to enter on 
a new phase of his ministry, and its main feature is his 
close personal relations with his disciples, whom he has 
sifted out, by severe tests, from the body of his tem- 
porary followers, Show how he did this, who these dis- 
ciples were, and what he taught them. 


General Preparation 
The period may be divided into three parts, each cov- 


ering a manth’c-ctwdy« 

1. Christ s Revelations of Himself. The popular 
idea of him, which had grown up through his early min- 
istry in Galilee, was of a great rabbi who would. banish 
sickness and poverty, and lead the people successfully 
to throw off the yoke of Rome. In changing that idea 
he repelled the multitude, and completely alienated the 
rulers of the Jews. To the disciples who remained 
faithful he showed himself as 

(1.) The Ruler over nature. When they saw him 
walking on the waves and calming the storm-tossed 
sea, they worshiped him as the Son of God. 

(2.) The Life of the world. 
give was himself, that those who received him might 
live forever like him. 

(3.) The Saviour of mankinde His mission, no more 
limited to Jews, he illustrated by answering the prayer 
of the heathen woman. 

(4.) The Sacrifice for all men. He led his disciples 
to confess that through his death he should be mani- 
fested as the Messiah, the Son of the living God. 

(5.) The Glory of God. On the mountain he gave 
the three disciples the vision of his splendor, while the 
Father acknowledged him as ‘‘ my beloved Son."’ 

2, Christ's Ideals of Character : 
showed that his disciples must have 

(1.) A childlike spirit. The little child placed in the 
midst of them showed what they must be in their rela- 
tions with him. 


Passive Virtues. He 


(2.) The forgiving spirit. The story of the master 
and his servants showed them why-and how they must 
forgive. 

(3-) The sceing spirit. The man born blind, who 
first saw the world and then saw Jesus as the Son of 
God, taught them how to see him. 

(4.) The trusting spirit. The parable of the Good 
Shepherd showed them whom they could safely trust 

3. Christ s Ideals of Character: Active Virtues. He 
showed the disciples that they must have 

(1.) A working spirit. They were commissioned to 
go forth preaching the gospel of the kingdom as their 
chief business in the world. 


(2.) A ministering spirit, Every man in need was 


The bread -he sought to- 


their neighbor, and to provice for that need was to - 


please their Master. 

(3-) An unselfish spirit To be rich toward chest 
selves, and not rich toward God, would be the greatest 
folly. 

(4:) A watchful spirit To be always ready for his 
coming was the only life acceptable to him. 


Reference Literature 


[The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of this 
course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving information as to 
these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon request, by the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times.] 


Follow the sections of the Gospels as given in Riddle’s 
Outline Harmony (67-91, adding also 54), or, Stevens 
and Burton (chaps. 19, through 25). This period of 
our Lord's ministry is briefly but admirably reviewed in 
Professor Rush Rhees's ‘‘ Life of Jesus'’ (sections 146- 
173). Read also the final chapter Of this book, ‘‘ Jesus’ 
Conception of Himself.’’ 


Suggestive Questions 

1. Christ s Revelations of Himself. Name the prin- 
cipal places where Jesus taught his disciples during 
the period we have been studying for the last three 
months. Why did the disciples on the Sea of Galilee 
call Jesus the Son of God? What did he promise to 
those who should believe on him as the Son of God? 
(John 6 : 40.) To whom did Jesus say that his mission 
was limited ? (Matt. 15 : 24.) Why, then, did he an- 
swer the heathen woman's prayer? (v. 28.) Why did 
Peter declare that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God? 
(Matt. 16:17.) In what way did Jesus say that he was 
to serve mankind as the Messiah? (v. 21.) What evi- 
dence was given to the disciples on the mountain that 
Jesus was the Son of God? (Luke 9g : 35.) 

2. Christ's Lessons concerning the Character of True 
Disciples: Passive Virtues. In what respect must his 
disciples be like children ? What must be their dispo- 
sition toward those who have wronged them? How can 
they discern that Jesus is. the Son of God? Why can 
they confidently commit themselves to his care ? 

3. Christ's Lessons concerning the Character of True 
Disciples; Active Virtues. What is their chief busi- 
ness in the world, and how ought they to carry it on? 
Who is the disciple’s neighbor, and how should he 
treat him ? Under what conditions may a true disciple 
be rich? What habitual attitude of mind in the disciple 
pleases Christ? 

. Suggestive Topics 

The chief lessons which the disciples learned about 
their Master during this wonderful half-year or more 
were the meaning of self-sacrifice and the glory of it 
when made to redeem mankind. Christian character 
was not only a growth, but also a revelation. Under 
Christ's teaching the disciples learned rapidly what it 
was, yet it still is imperfectly known, nor has it yet 
been perfectly revealed. It can be comprehended only 
as it is realized. But the full revelation is promised 
to us (1 John 3 : 2). 

[Epiror’s Notr.—A leaflet suggesting useful methods of 
using these studies of Dr. Dunning’s, and giving a selected 
list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. } 


Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Review Lesson: A Half-Year of Disciple Instruction 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

From the feeding of the five thousand, according to 
John 6 : 4, to the discussions treated in the last two les- 
sons, which must have taken place in December (John 
10°: 22) or later, was a period of eight or nine months. 
How much of this time should be allotted to the leisurely 
journeyings of Jesus and his faithful disciples in Phe- 
nicia, Syria, and Northern Palestine, how much to the 
final episodes at Capernaum and Jerusalem, and how 
much to events in Perea, is a very uncertain question, 
and, fortunately, an unessential one. 

The really essential clew, which we must retrace, is 
the relation between Jesus and his intimate disciples. 
At the opening of the quarter, we find him abandoned 
by many who had hitherto been faithful to him (John 


6 : 66-68), and the lines strictly drawn between him and~ 
the Pharisaic leaders (Matt. 15 : 14; Mark 7:19). He. 
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‘retires from public view with his associates for some 
time (Mark 7 : 24 to 8 : 10), returning to Galilee only to 
clash again with the Pharisees (Mark 8 : 11-21). Once 
more retiring to the north, he draws from his disciples 
that expression of loyal and confident faith (Matt. 16: 
16), which marks the turning-point in his relations with 
them, and the assurance of the future (Matt. 16 : 18, 19). 
From that moment, as Matthew points out (Matt 16; 
21 ff.), he begins a course of instruction that never 
ceases until the ascension morning. While, from an 
outward standpoint, he kept on teaching, preaching, and 
healing as before, in point of fact he did this for their 
sake quite as much as in behalf of the multitudes. We 
must keep the Twelve in mind as we study the details of 
his acts and words. For thei sake he manifested 
his glory on the mountain (Mark 9), healed the demo- 
niac boy, discussed the true spirit of discipleship (Matt 
18), asserted at Jerusalem (John 7 to g) his dignity and 

. mission, sent forth the Seventy (Luke 10), and made 

‘clear the reasons for the chasm between the Pharisees 

and himself (Luke 12). . He was also constantly discus- 

sing in their presence his coming death, and the reasons 
for it (Matt. 16 : 21-28 ; 17 : 22, 23) Thus they were 
the explanation of his activity during these months. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE 

Only a careful reading of the pertinent portions of 
a thoughtful life of Jesus can be of assistance to the stu- 
dent of a review lesson like this. No “ Life’’ will come 
amiss ; the more recently written the better. 

Hil. Questions FoR SruDY AND DISCUSSION. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1, Time and Locality. (i.) About how much time 
do the events of the quarter involve? Make a general 
plan of Jesus’ movements during this time. 

2. The Relations of Jesus to Different Classes. (2.) 
Were his relations with the Pharisees friendly, on the 
whole, or hostile? (3.) Did he try to evangelize the 


multitudes, and what was his success with them? (4). 


What proportion of his earlier throng of disciples re- 
mained to him ? 
$i “Thee Tus -Point his i 

+ rning- of Active Ministry. (5.) 
Why may the confession of Peter be properly ‘so 
termed ? 

4. His Distinctive Purpose Thetcafter, (6.) What 
did our Lord set out to accomplish after he had been 
assured that his disciples were convinced of his Mes- 
siahship ? [McLaren : 4.] 

5. Visits to Jerusalem. (7.) How many djd he make 
during.these months, and with what results? (8.) What 
important declarations regarding himself was Jesus led 
to make while at Jerusalem ? 

6. His Teachings. (9.) Gather up and state in brief 
his teachings on the theme of the character of the true 
disciple [McLaren : 6. Dunning : 3, Suggestive Topics]. 
(10.) Whas did he say about the activity of his true dis- 
ciple ? [McLaren : ro, ] ’ 

IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.} 

There is just one rock on which the Christian church 
can be upbuilt. It is an excellent foundation still. 

It is not so hard to wait patiently for the full manifes- 
tation of the Lord, if we can catch an occasional glimpse 
of his glory. 

[Epiror’s Notr.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con- 
duct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of books 
bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 
by the Editor of The Suaday School Times. } 

Yale University. 
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The Life Story of Jesus 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 
Warning and Working 


HE brave, restless hillmen of Galilee, like all moun- 
taineers, were passionately devoted te liberty, and 

thus a constant anxiety to the Romans. Quick-bloodéd, 
moreover, they were ever ready to resent any fancied 
affront and to avenge it The passover season and that 
of the other great feasts, when these fiery bighlanders 

» and countless Jewish pilgrims from all lands, almost as 
) inflammable, streamed to Jerusalem, saw the Roman 
eenereo doubled, to secure the means of crushing any 
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The common feud with Rome was not, indeed, the 
only source of danger ; there were bitter rivalries and 
antipathies between the Jews of the south and of the 
north, who were treated by those of Judea with patro- 
nizing insolence as entirely their inferiors. 

But even in the face of irresistible forces in Herod's 
palace grounds and on Castle Antonia, tumults had been 
marked by one of such violence (Luke 13 : 1-9) that 
Pilate, exasperated already at the Galileans for the fierce 
insurrection of Judas, the Gaulonite, and his brothers, 
some twenty years before, and still sputtering in renewed 
local risings, and embittered against them, it may be, 
for fanatically opposing, im common with their southern 
brethren, his well-meant scheme for a better water sup- 
ply to Jerusalem, let loose “Soldiery on them, as they 
were handing their sacrifices to the Levites over the 
balustrade of the priest's court, and mercilessly hewed 
them down, defiling their offerings as well as shedding 
their blood. 

‘* Were these poor men sinners above the nation at 
large ?’’ asked some of those around Jesus. 

*« They were not,’’ said he. ‘They suffered for their 
personal sins, not for those of the nation. Moreover, 
unless you yourselves all repent, you will assuredly all 
perish when the Messiah comes to judgment ! 

**A tower on Pilate’s aqueduct, or near it, also, as 
you know, fell lately at- Siloam, in the valley below the 
city. Do not think the eighteen then killed were worse 
men than all in Jerusalem. No, God punishes each 
man only for his own sins ; and I warn you that, if you 
do not, one and all, repent, a worse fate awaits you. 

‘«Let me point my words by a parable. A fig-tree 
planted in a man's vineyard bore no fruit for three years 
running, so that its owner, tired out by its barrenness, 
at last told the vine-dresser to cut it down as only cum- 
bering the ground. But the vime-dresser was loath to 
fell so leafy a tree till he had made a final attempt to 
win it to fruitfulness. Let his master allow him to give 
it one year’s more trial, if, perhaps, digging round it 
and manuring it would make it bear. If it remained bar- 
ren, then let it be cut down. 

‘« You Jews are the fig-tree, and God is the owner of 
the vineyard. His long-tried justice demands your be- 
img cat duwn a camberers of the geaund I am the 
vine-dresser, pleading with that justice on your behalf, and 
trying to save you. But iff after all, you remain barren, 
rejecting God's message by me, nothing is left save that 
you be pitilessly cut down, cast out of the vineyar® and 
left to suffer the wrath of God, and be excluded from the 
kingdom ofthe Messiah.”’ 

One sabbath, as he was addressing the people in a 
synagogue as any Jew who was competent might do,— 
since they had no clergy, in our sense,—he saw a poor 
woman who was bowed together by dreadful rheumatic 
disease, ascribed, in those days and long after, to the 
malign infliction of an evil spirit. This gave him at 
once .an opportunity of doing good to an afflicted crea- 
ture, and of assailing the hollow make-believe relli- 
giousness then all in all with the Pharisees and people 
at large. 

Calling her to him, therefore, from the women’s part 
of the synagogue where she sat, he astonished her and 
every one by telling her, when she had painfully made 
her way to him, that she was loosed from her eighteen 
years infirmity. She had been long bent double, but, 
as soon as he laid bis hands on her, she was made 
Giraight, and, standing up like other women, broke out 
imto praise to God for her wonderful cure. 

The presiding elder, or presbyter, however, 
shocked ; for religion, ifi his eyes, was rigid observance 
of the ordinances of the rabbis, and did not the law say 
that no one was to work on the sabbath (Deut. 5 : 13) 
and had not the rabbis said that to cure any one on the 
holy day was ‘‘ work '’ ? 

Fiercely angry, therefore, at ‘Christ's slighting a sab- 
bath ‘‘ law "’ so openly, this functionary, willing to wound 
the miracle-worker, 


was 


‘‘and yet afraid to strike,”’ turned 
indignantly on the congregation, telling them that ‘‘ there 
were six days in which people might lawfully work. If 
they needed the healer, let them come on one of these 
and be healed, and not on the sabbath! To heal the 
sick on the holy day was a sin !"" 

But Jesus accepted the rebuke as intended for himself, 
and, turning round tp the front seats om which the ten 
elders sat,—all one in opinion with their spokesman, 
—called aloud to them, with Oriental bluntness : 

‘* Ye hypocrites! Does not cach one of you on she 


(12) 


587 


_ Sabbath loose his ox or his ass from the stall, and lead 


him away to watering? And ought not this daughter of 
Abraham, whom Satan has bound down: so dread fally 
for eighteen years, to be unbound on the sabbath ?”’ 

But though the occupants of the chief seats blushed 
through their dark skin at his words, they could not an- 
swer them, and could only hate him more than ever for 
putting them to shame before those whose unchallenged 
Spiritual directors they had been till then. 

The crowd, however, recognized the divineness of 
Christ's words and works, and filled the synagogue with 
loud rejoicings, in Eastern demonstrativeness, at all the 
glorious things spoken and done by the Galilean teacher. 

Bournemouth, England. 
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Convention Calendar 


Rhode Island, at Providence. . . . . October 2, 3 
Massachusetts, at Pittsfield. . . . - October 25 
Maryland, at Baltimore, biennial. .. .... . October 10-12 
Mainh at Dexter . .. 2... . October 16-18 


Vermont, at Barre. . .. 

Oklahoma, at Norman . 

Pennsylvania, at Altoona . o° 
District of Columbia, ot. Washingten . ee «sé 
New Hampshire, at——. . . 


October —— 

. . October 17-19 
- October 23-25 
November 12-14 

» «+ « « « - November 13, % 


British North America 


Nova Scotia, at Dartmouth ......... . . October gir 
New Brunswick, at Campbellton . . . October 16-18 
Ontario, at Brockville ..... . October 23-25 
= 2% 
Missouri’s State Sunday-School 
Convention 


By H. F. Schwartz 
Staff Correspondent 


HE. Missouri Sunday-School Association met at Co- 
tumbia, Missouri, for the thirty-fifth annual con- 


vention. Anuoust 28.20. 


Upon the arrival of th¢ delegates they were revive —. 


by a very efficient and painstaking reception committee, 
and were escorted to the First Christian Church for en- 


rolment and aSsignment to their temporary homes, 


There were nearly two hundred delegates present, the . 


smallness of the number being attributed to the fact that 
Columbia, though affording excellent facilities for large 
gatherings, is somewhat difficult of access. 

The convention was held in the auditorium of the 
Missouri State University, an imposing and spacious 
structure. The approaches to the building were through 
a well-kept campus. An interesting feature of the 
campus was six lofty columns that stood like giant sen- 
tinels several hundred feet in front of the main build- 
ing, the object of which, at a casual observation, was 
not evident. They originally supported the front por- 
tico of a building that was destroyed by fire in 1892. 
They remained standing after the conflagration, and 
were so left as a sad reminder of the occurrence. 

But few delegates had arrived on Monday and early 
on Tuesday, so that the morning session of Tuesday was 
not largely attended. There was a meeting of the State 
Executive Committee and an Association Workers’ Con- 
ference of state, county, and township officers. Begin- 
ning with the afternvon session, the attendance had 
materially increased, and the program was carried out 
as nearly on time as circumstances permitted. This 
session was devoted to conference work, reports, and 
discussions, the notable features of which were the ad- 
dresses of Mr. 


Marion the International 


in the-conference of Sunday-school 


Lawrance, 
General Secretary, 


superintendents ; and of the Rev. R. M. Inlow, of Har- 
risonville, on the Home Department. ‘‘ The IIlustra- 
tive Lesson,’’ by Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner, of Chicago, 
was excellent, and showed the possibilities of teaching 
fae lesson to children. 


The address of the evening, ‘‘ The Bible as a Power 


in Civil Government,'’ by Francis A. Leach, of Kansas 
City, was well received; and the very able and forceful 
address, ‘‘ Co-operative Christian Work,’’ by Marion 
Lawrance, created considerable enthusiasm, and was 


greatly applauded. » 
After the reading of the state secretary's report, on 
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Wednesday, ‘‘A Model Sunday-School"’ was discussed, 
and was accorded close attention. The- address on 
«* Artful and Artless Teaching in Intermediate Classes,’ 
by Mr. Charles D. Meigs, of Indianapolis, was full of tell- 
ing points. The closing number of the session was the 
annual address of the president, Mr. Frank P. Hays, 
who reviewed the state work. Among other things, he 
stated that the primary department in. the state has 
made great progress, and that the Home Départment 
is coming to the front. The afternoon was entirely de- 
voted to primary work, with Mrs. M. Park presiding. 
In the evening there was a praise service, and an ad- 
dress by Mr. Marion Lawrance on “The Big Boy 
Problem."’ : 

On Thursday morning, the closing session, two pre- 
mium banners were awarded for superior merits in Sun- 
day-school work,—the first to Jasper County, and the 
second to Noddaway County. This was followed by the 
addresses, ‘‘ Does It Pay?'’ by Mr. Meigs ; ‘* The Re- 
lation ‘of the Sunday-School to the Church,’’ by Simpson 
Ely, of Brookfield ; znd ‘‘ The Teacher's Divine Call to 
a Life Work,’' a very stirring and eloquent address, by 
the Rev. Dr. S. J. Heaton, of Kansas City. Finances 
to carry on the state work were then in order, and 
nearly $1,800 was pledged, with St. Louis to hear from. 
The report of the Committee on Resolutions was read, 
and, after prayer, the convention adjourned, to meet one 
year hence, at a pface to be selected and announced 
later by the Executive Committee. 

The newly elected officets are as follows : 

President : Hobart Brinsmade, Si. Louis ; Vice-Presi- 
dents: W. H. McClain, St. Louis; Hon. Noah M. 
Givan, Harrisonville ; and L. J. Loomis, Bevier. 

State Secretary : C..J. Smith, Carl Junction ; German 
Secretary : the Rev. C. C. Stahmann, St. Louis ; Treas- 
urer : Frank P. Hays, St. Louis. 

Executive Committee, term ending 1903: D. R. 
Wolf, R. M. Scruggs, G. M. Brown, all of St. Louis ; 
Dr. C. M. Stewart, D. P. Githen, both of Kansas City ; 
and to fill the vacancy of Hobart -Brinsmade, who was 
elected president, Mr. W. J. Semelroth, of St. Louis. 

Department Superintendents : House-to-House. Visi- 
— W. F.. Burris, Kahoka ; Home Department, the 
“Rew RB 1 eemersourrviie 5 vOrmnar Department, 
W., J. "Semeiroth, St. Louis ; Primary Department, Mrs. 
M. Park, St. Louis. 
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Books and Writers 


Books that Will Enrich the 
Sunday-School Library 


The Romance of Conquest. By William Elliot Griffis. $1.50. 
The prestige of the United States Navy has always 
been undisputed. From Paul Jones to Admiral Dewey 
it has compelled the attention of foreign powers. In 
The Romance of Conquest, which follows its delightful 
predecessors, The Romance of Discovery and The Ro- 
mance of American Colonization, Dr. Griffis has given 
us a record of achievement that may well stir na- 
tional pride. It is a graphic, comprehensive picture of 
American history, showing the important part the army 
and navy played, more especially the latter, in the ac- 
quisition of territory and in building up the power of the 
United States. ~The naval commanders have been, not 
only fine officers, but diplomats, and to their diplomacy 
and judgment we owe many important treaties. There is 
not a dull line in this true romance, and it would be 
well if the book could be put into the hands of every 
schoolboy. 
Fife and Drum at Louisbourg. By J]. Macdonald Oxley. $1.50. 
** Playing at soldier'’ is quite a different thing from 
real service in the army, as the two brave lads of this 
story found when, from the fife and drum corps at school, 
they went into real war in 1745, to assist in the capture 
of Louisbourg, the French stronghold in Cape Breton. 
They return with deserved honors to the father who sent 
them because he could not. leave home himself. The 
school life of those days as pictured will interest all 
boys. 


—— 


.* Editor's Nute.—Any book mentioned here or elsewhere in these 
_ €elumns may be ordered at the price named, postage free, from 


Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street. Philad-tphia, Pa. 
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Two Little Knights of Kentucky. By Annie Fellows Johnston. 


50 cents. 

Here is a story of lively interest, full of incident, 
with no ‘‘ preachy"’ .or moralizing element, yet withal 
healthy in tone and uplifting in its influence. The 
chivalry of two well-to-do boys toward a little fellow who 
needs help is the theme. The book would make good 
‘‘reading aloud’’ for the younger children. 


Missent. By ‘‘ Pansy."’ 75 cents. 

The results of the missending of a postal card make 
up the incidents in a charmingly told love story which 
may be safely included in the library for Sunday reading. 
Mrs. G. R. Alden is surety for th. interest and healthy 
tone of the book. 


King Pippin. By Mrs. Gerard Ford. §1. 

The varied experiences of a little English fellow whose 
parents have to be away from him for quite a long time, 
on a sea voyage, make up a story which is likely to in- 
terest the yourger children. There is no special lesson 


“taught,—just a simple, not unwholesome, story of boy 


life. 
Joel: A Boy of Galilee. By Annie Fellows Johnston. © $1. 

After a long struggle against the temptation to have 
revenge on one who had made him a cripple, the boy 
Joel hears of Christ and his wonderful cures, and finally 
gets near enough to see and be healed by him. His 
unhappy disposition betomes one of rare sweetness, and 
the place in his heart hithcrto filled with feelings of 
hate and revenge holds instead a longing to help others 
to a knowledge of his benefactor, and a determination 
to follow and serve him even unto the ends of the earth. 
Jesse: A Story in the Time of Christ. By Annette L. Noble. 75 

cents. 

Rumors of Christ's wonderful deeds having reached 
the ears of an old man living at Jerusalem, he sends his 
grandson Jesse to seek Christ and return with news of 
him. The boy travels far, and meets with many worldly 
temptations, but finally gladdens his grandfather's heart 
by fulfilling his mission and becoming a_ follower of 
Christ. 

The Widow O’Callaghan’s Boys. By Gulielma Zollinger. $1.25. 

The Widow O'Callaghan was left’a legacy of **un- 


limited poverty and seven little boys.’ Their variety 
ur-urpusiters sire sO Well stiidied and maiiaged, devel- 


oping the best in each, that every one, even the unruly 
member of her flock, finally proved a comfort and help 
to the wise little Irish mother. 


Cis Martin. By Louise R. Baker. §r. 

Life of the poorin the Tennessee Mountains is vividly 
pictured here. A New York girl, on finishing school, 
bravely chooses to cast her lot with her father, mother, 
and five little brothers and sisters, struggling for a living 
in the mountains“of East Tennessee, rather than live in 
luxury in her grandfather's home in New York. Her 
reward comes at last in bringing happiness to all the 
family. 

Barbara’s Heritage; Or, Young Americans among the Old 
Italian Masters. By Deristhe L. Hoyt. $1.50. 

The story of the wanderings of Barbara and her 
friends through the picturesque land of Italy, of their 
studies pursued in such a pleasant way in the dim old 
churches, stately cathedrals and palaces, in search ot 
the masterpieces of this or that great painter, will arouse 
an interest and an enthusiasm that cannot help stimu- 
lating its readers to make a thorough study of the worl:s 
of the great Italian painters. The book is beautifully 
illustrated with charming little pen-and-ink s!:etchea 
and with a number of reproductions of the work of the 
Italian painters of different schools. 

Zodiac Stories. By Blanche Mary Channing. $1.50. 

These twelve stories were told by a grandfather to his 
little granddaughter to interest and help her to remem- 
ber each of the twelve signs representing the twelve 
months of the year. 

Among the Lindens. By Evelyn Raymond. §1.50 

Wisely directed occupation for young folks proves 
valuable in many ways. The story of this healthy, 
bright, hopeful family, of four children, with a loving 
parent at their head, will serve as a guide to many a 
person studying how to interest the children, as well as 
prove entertaining to readers of from ten to sixteen years 
of age. 

Sunday Reading for the Young. 1.25. 

Cousin Phoebe’s Portfolio is packed full of inter- 
esting information about the manners and customs of 
‘ye olden time’’ in England, written with Miss 
Yonge’s well-known charm of style. It is a sample of 
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what one finds in the larger portfolio of the bound volume 

in which it is contained. We need only to -put in our 

thumb, and we are sure to pull out 4 plum in the shape 

of picture, story, anecdote, or verse. 

Winter Adventures of Three Boys in the Great Lone Land, 
By Egerton R. Young. $1.25. 

It is like taking a strong tonic to live through a winter 
with our old friends, Frank, Alec, and Sam, in the 
Great Lone Land. From their first experience in dog- 
breaking to the homeward voyage we follow them 
eagerly through their many experiences, gaining with 
them a vast amount of wood lore, knowledge of animal 
life, love of nature and of healthy, manly sport. The 
illustrations are unusually good, and the beautiful love 
story of Kinesasis, the fine old Christian Indian, adds a 
touch of sentiment:to a book full of: interest and ad- 
venture. ow 


Phil andi, By Paul Blake. $1. ’ 

The war between England and France in the time’ of 
Napoleon is the occasion of a testing ftiendship between’ 
two boys, English and French respectively, who are ‘in’ 
the opposing armies. The story tells of their friendship - 
before the war, carries it through that exciting time with 
plenty of adventure, and brings them together again. as 


grown men after its conclusion. 


The Young Boss. By Edward William Thomson. 50 cents. 

‘*Luck’s but a foolish name for the good turns that's 
aye happenin’ to them that help theirsel’s’’ is'the clos- 
ing comment of the canny old’ Scotch banker on ‘the 
young boss.'’ The story is a healthy, manly account of 
the honest and successful struggle of a young fellow to 
carry on his sick father’s business in the face of the com- 
petition of underhanded rivals. Boys of fourteen or 
older will enjoy it. The literary style is unusually good. 
Bulbs and Blossoms: An Easter Story.” By Amy Le Feuvre. 

50 cents, 

This simple little story of two English children, while 
it will ‘not seem quite natural: to American children ‘in 
some details of the life described, will serve to make very 
real and unmistakable the facts of Christ's resurrection 
and our promised resurrection. 


Roses. By Amy Le Feuvre. 75 cents. 

The imperious spirit of a little girl is softened and 
the child herself won by a story, told by her godmother; 
of the brave efforts of a climbing wild rose to grow over 
a wall into a garden. After that, the little ‘heroine tries 
to live as a worthy rose in the Master's garden, and 
learns to look after and help her godmother, who, in the 
end, becomes blind. 


The Triangié, By Lena Tomlinson. §r. 

Thrée girls, who call themselves «‘ The Triangle."’ 
spend a summer together in the Adirondacks. _ There 
they have no end of good times of the right sort, and 
one of them works quietly and effectively to win an old 
‘‘uncle’’ to an interest in religion. 
ple, healthy narrative of girl life. 
The Gap in the Fence. By Hafriet Louise Jerome. $1.25. 

The two little girls of a wealthy family have 4 way o. 
letting down a couple of boards in the fence between 
their grounds and their neighbors’. Through this gap 
they become intimate with two girls not so well off, liv- 
i.g on the other side. 
during which they have children’s quarrels and ‘‘ make 
up,’’ and the wealthier children learn some good lessons 
from their neighbors. 


The story is a sim 


A Flower of the Wilderness. By A.G. Plympton. $1.25. 

An aged English botanist and his little grandson, 
exiled on suspicion of being English spies, are the fig- 
ures around whom this story of Puritan days in New 
England centers. Judith, the little handmaid to the 
minister’s family, is the means of reinstating the unjustly 
treated pair in the favor of the Puritan villagers, and 
finds herself richly rewarded in the end. The story is 
full of interest, but has no special moral or religious 
teaching, 

Sunbeams and Moonbeams. By Louise R. Baker. so cents. 

A novel plan tor keeping vacation days from dragging, 


and incidentally for doing lots of good, is originated by_ 


half a dozen girls. It works so successfully that, wren 
schooldays begin again, half a dozen boys of the neighbor- 
hood copy the girls’ plan, even though they have to give 
up their evenings to do so. Finally, the girls’ organiza- 
tion (the Sunbeams) and that of the boys (the Moon- 
beams) enlarge their membership, until practically all 
the young people of the village-share in the ont times 
and help-giving plans of the clubs. . ¢ 





A healthy friendship follows, 
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Madam Mary of the Zoo. By Lily F. Wessel- 
hoeft. $1.25. 

Animal-loving readers will enjoy~ this 
interesting story of life im a Zoo, as told 
by the animals and birds themselves. 
Madam Mary, a parrot, and some of the 
human beings who come into the book, 
help to bring about a great improvement 
in the care and comfort of the imprisoned 
creatures. The book is thoroughly read- 
able as well as helpful in its lessons. 
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The Prose of Edward Rowland Sill, with an 
introduction Comprising some Familiar 
Letters. $1.25. 

Mr. Sill is known to a large body of 
readers by the three thin volumes of his 
graceful and genuine poetry. Like most 
poets, as this volume shows, he was no 
less a master of facile prose. His brief 
essays show him an interested spectator of 
the drama of humanity, the broad fields 
of nature, and the world of books. He 
exhibits not only the fineness of touch for 
which his poetry prepared us, but a deli- 
cate play of humor as well. He has not 
the poet's common failing of taking him- 
self too seriously, and he laughs at him- 
self with good-humor uponoccasion. His 
' matter is generally up to the level of his 
admirable manner, but not so in his essay 
on ** Wanted: A Friend,’’ in which he 
treats that high relation as necessarily in- 
olving reciprocity of sentiment and bene- 
it. As the only record of Mr. Sill’s life 
S a privately printed ‘* Memorial,” the 
reader of his poems will be gratified to 
find .so much of his correspondence in 
the introduction to the present. volume. 


ley, who vibrated between his native state 
and the Racific coast, until he finally made 
his home in Ohio. He was teacher, stu- 
dent.of theology, and, author, and evi- 
dently a. noble and lovable man. 
*% 
The Integrity of Christian Science. By Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whitney. $1. 

In this beautiful little book Mrs. Whit- 
ney has rendered a real service in pre~ 
senting the argument against Eddyism in 
a form which will appeal powerfully to 
many minds which are susceptible to that 
delusion. There is a certain look of po- 
etic quality about Mrs. Eddy’s teachings 
which is hardly counteracted by prose 
argument. Mrs. Whitney, a poet of un- 
usual power and truth, strips this off by 
presenting the true poetry of the subject 
in contrast to the false. Especially, like 
all poetic natures from Herder down, she 
protests against the dualism which rends 
the ‘world into matter and spirit, instead 
of recognizing their intimate relations and 
correspondences. And she writes no less 
as a Christian in contrasting the concep- 
tion of God's creative will and providence 
with the vague pantheism of Mrs. Eddy’s 
teachings. The book has value quite 
apart from its immediate purpose_in pre- 
senting a noble and spiritual view of the 
world and its order, and probably will be 
read after Mrs. Eddy’s lucubrations have 
been forgotten. ‘ 
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Books Received 


September 3 to September 10 


* 


Bible Characters. 
$1.25. 

Inspiration from a Layman’s Point of View. By 
John Brooks Leavitt, LL.D. 


By S. M. Burnham, M.A, 


He was a child of the Connecticut Val- 


‘Husiness 
Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order af 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch cach issue fora year. Positions may be 
centracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions de not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract 
ing Jor $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
posttion, without extra cost, except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising condtlioned on an appearance 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less thar $1,000, ax 
po xB a 20 per cent in addition to the_reguiar 
ii be charged. All advertisements are 
roval as to character, wording, and 
— dvertisers are free to examine the 
scription Hist at any time. For Terms of Sub 
scription, see fourteenth page. 
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subject to a, 





New sleeping-car line, between Chicago 
and Mason City, Iowa. The Chicago & 
North-Western Ry. announces the establish- 
ment of a through sleeping-car line between 
Chicago and Mason City, Iowa, via its new 
line from Belle Plaine. Through sleeper leaves 
Chicago 5.30 P. M. daily, arrives Mason 
City 7.00 A. M. Leaves Mason City 8.00 
P. M., arrives Chicago 7.42 A. M. daily. 
Train leaving Chicago 10.30 P. M. daily will 
have through connections for Mason City 
daily except Saturday. Through tickets can 
be obtained of all principal agents. 











Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New setets ie 
lustrations, New we 





ance, New Maps 
The age just what Sunday-school teachers 
want. The are from recent photographs. 
: vaya hada coe ced 
veye 98 ndex. , 
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Tip Nelson 
." All styles and . For sale by all 
excellent styles an sé Sor 
ew York. 


booksellers, or send catalog. 
& SONS, publishers, 37 East 18th Street, 


THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME ! 


To reduce an over stock of sacred song books, I will, 
for the next sixty days, at great sacri two 
large editions of two very lar music Dooks for Sun- 
day-school and evangelistic work. The prices will sur- 
prise you. Write at once for particulars. Address 
Gn0895 & ued. Author and Publisher 
133 Newkirk Street, Philadetphia, Pa. 


Gospel Hymns for Summer Meetings 
gee Wess Paiees as cemes Werte ote am 
The & Co., New York end. Chicago. 


ve thorough i. J 
Schooi Times z 
Teacher's Bible is of high arede.” 
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The Divine Order of 
Human Society < 


By Robert Ellis Thompsen, S.T.D. 


President Thompson is widely known 
as a writer on social and economic 
problems. This book discusses the 
practieal problems of the family, the 
nation, the school, and the church, in 
the light both of the Scriptures and 
modern experience. It is a book brim- 
ful of helpful suggestive truths to all 
who are striving for a higher order of 
thinking and living. 

“ These lectures are more than remarkable ; 


they are 3 use 
steadily the Cindi end hearts of Christian men 
are turning to the necessity of a 
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SCHOOL TIMES 


Some Queer Things 
Children Say 


Is there a family circle in the land where 
the bright, or “ queer,”” or unusual, or enter- 
taining, remarks of children are not heard and 
often treasured up in memory or more perma- 
nent form? And is there anything that makes 
mere entertaining reading for old and young, 
parents, bachelors, or spinsters, than some of 
these same spontaneous expressions of the un- 
conventional little ones? In order to give an 
opportunity to parents for the recording of such 
remarks of their children, and of reading what 
other parents’ children have said, the Editor 
will be glad to receive letters from readers of 
The Sunday School Times -eporting bona fide 
quotations of the unusual sort from their @hil- 
dren's lips; and, when such quotations seem to 
merit it, they will be published in these pages. 


% 


Little Louise is not yet four years old, 
but is a very busy body, and she has a 
part in almost every kind of work her 
mother does, whether it be sewing, cook- 
ing, printing in amateur. photography, 
gardening, or tending baby. 

While playing with her father one day, 
she noticed the few gray hairs sprinkled 
in the black, and began to pull them out. 
He asked her what she was doing, and 
she replied, ‘‘ Just picking out the baste 
threads. *’ 

She has had great pleasure in her flower- 
garden planting the seeds, watering them, 
and, later, picking the flowers to give 
away. Upon discovering some dead flies 
for the first time in the house, she looked 
at them a minute, then said, ‘* They are 
wilted.’’ 

Louise had never heard the word 
«dead "’ until after her cousin brought 
her two little chickens, and showed her 
how to give them a drink, but when alone 
she held one under the water to make it 
drink ; then she heard her mother telling 
some one how it almost died. So, when 
ict Cuusie.-ama.agein..cheatald him he 
mustn't touch that one, because that was 
| the one that died. 

When. the new little brother arrived, 
she was looking at h.a one morning and 
visiting with her mother, and asked, 
* How long is he going to stay?’’ and 
«* Where is his mama?’ 

A neighbor's child was much fright- 
ened when she lost her first tooth, and 
asked if her tongue would come out too, 
fearing she was coming to pieces. An- 
other queer idea she had was that one- 
half the body was to go to heaven, and, 
as she looked upon a dead person for the 
first time, she remarked, ‘* She is ail 


there.*’ 
A. D. CG 


Rochester, Minn. 
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We were late, and had to take the back 
seat. Casting one glance over the great 
audience, he noticed the speaker on the 
platform At that distance, Mr. Baer 
looked quite small. Turning to me, he 


whispered : 

*« Papa, is he a Brownie ?"’ Then, as 
if correcting himself, he added: ‘Is he 
a Jap?" 


I send this with compliments to Mr. 
Baer. . 
ALEx. DuGIND, 
Newport, Ky. 
bd 
My little boy wrote the enclosed lines 
entirely by himself, and, without any 
alteration, I send them to you. They are 
not ** bright sayings,’’ but might possibly 
be of interest as the work of a child of 
ten years : 
Peace 
** Oh the cool summer day that comes 
After sultry days in June! 
It brings the calm and peace we want, 
And seems to put the world in tune. 
So, after the heat of our conflict with sin, 
The word of our God gives peace within.’’ 


RACHEL GEDDES SMITH, — 
Orange, N. J. 

The teacher of Centenary Infant Class, 
St John, New Brunswick, recently told 
the class the story of Moses leading the 
children of Israel out of the land of Egypt. 
Shortly after, she was surprised to be 
asked by a parent how it was that the 
lesson came to be about electricity. 
‘*Surely you must have misunderstood 
your little one,’’ the teacher replied. 
*«What did the child say about the les- 
son?'’. ‘*Why, she said it was ‘all about 
little electric lights."’ The words ‘little 
Israelites’’ had been used seyeral times 


eR AY ae 
W. M. PunsHOoN MCLAUGHLIN, 
St. John, N. B. 











Rosy Teachers 


Look Better in the Schoolroom than 
the Sallew Sert 

Young folks naturally like comely objects, and 
a good-looking, healthy teacher can do vastly 
more with pupils, everything else considered, 
than the skidny, dyspeptic teacher can. The in- 
structor in Latin and mathematics in a young 
ladies’ seminary at Macon, Ga., had an experi- 
ence worthy the attention of any teacher. 

She kept running down a little more each 
year unti! finally a genuine case of nervous pros- 
tration set in, and she was confined to her bed 
for eight months, a perfect wreck, physically and 
mentally. She and her friends thought it was 
due to overwork, but she now knows it was due 
to improper food. 

Of course, the physicians were called in, but 





Little Harry, aged five, had never seen 
a wheelbarrow, but frequently heard the 
word from people who called it ‘‘ borrow. 
Long and deeply did he ponder as to what 
manner of thing or idea this might be. 
Finally, he asked his sister, ‘* If I should 
borrow a wheel, would that be a wheel- 


borrow ?’’ 
% 


One Sunday, last year, my six-year-old 





cone 
tion of the Church as a world-wide kingdom 
of God, than has been either realized or appre- 
beaded by the great body of Christian peo- 


Churchman. 

“It isa noticeable utterance, and is fined 
to emancipate many a mind from the bonds 
of narrowness, whether fownd im political or 
religious thinking.”’— Pudlic Opinion. 

“In no vol 
whole social 





of our 
blem so fu 


acquai ve is the 
lly and so satisfacto- 
rily presented.” — 7he Christian /ntelligencer. 


A book of 274 pages (5% 7% inches), 





Jack's Carrier Pigeons. By Hezekiah Butter- | 


$1.25, 


Outlines of Our Lord's Life. Prepared we the | 


Rev, Rufus W. Miller. 5 cents, si : 
tected single copy 


$2 per postpaid. 
“ane Missionary in the Great West. 
as __ By the Rev. ‘ "Townsced Benay, $r. 25. 
=a < ge il oem 





« 


cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. Price, 
$1.00. For sale by booksellers, or 
mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


‘The Sunday School Times Ca. 
30g; Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Walter was much interested in a Japanese 
| lady who addressed the primary depart- 
| ment of our Sunday-school. So small, so 
| gentle, so dainty, so odd was she, to his 
childish mind, that after service he whis- 
| Papa, is she a Brownie ?"’ 

‘*No, no,"” I replied; ‘‘she is'a Japa- 
| nese.”’ 
| Some nine months later, at the Detroit 
| Endeavor Convention, Walter and I 
| reached Tent Endeavor just as John Wil- 
lis Baer was delivering bis annual address. 





| 
| 


t 


there is almost nothing that can be done in such 
cases, except to rely on well-selected food and 
preper care. 
medicines, also tea, coffee, and iced drinks were 
taken away. She had Postum Food Coffee once 
aday. The larger part of her food was Grape- 
Nuts, for this food is made with special reference 
to gebuilding the gray matter in the brain and 
nerve centers. 

The lady says: “I had been reduced to 95 
| peta wags Same Ce ee ee 

Nuts. The new food was so delicious and 

strengthening that I felt new life at once. I have 
| now developed into a perfectly healthy, happy, 
| stout woman, weighing 135 pounds, the greatest 
weight I ever attained, and have a wonderfully 
clear, fresh, rosy complexion, imstead of the sal- 
low, bilious hue of the past. 

‘‘I mever now have a symptom of dyspepsia 
nor any other ache or ail. Am strong physically, 
and I particularly notice the strength of mind. 
I never experience that tired, weary feeling after 
a hard day's labor that used to appear. My 
brain seems as clear and active at night as it was 
in the morning, and I am doing twice the amount 
of work I ever did. Don't use my name in 
public, please, but I will answer imquiries” 
Name can be obtained from Postum Cereal Co., 
| Led, Battle Creek, Mich. 


| 


She was put upon Grape-Nuts ; all 
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Wednesday, ‘‘A Model Sunday-School’’ was discussed, 
and was accorded close attention. The- address on 
«« Artful and Artless Teaching in Intermediate Classes,’’ 
by Mr. Charles D. Meigs, of Indianapolis, was full of tell- 
ing points. The closing number of the session was the 
annual address of the president, Mr. Frank P. Hays, 
who reviewed the state work. Among other things, he 
stated that the primary department in. the state has 
made great progress, and that the Home Départment 
is coming to the front. The afternoon was entirely de- 
voted to primary work, with Mrs. M. Park presiding. 
In the evening there was a praise service, and an ad- 
dress by Mr. Marion Lawrance on “The Big Boy 
Problem."’ ss 

On Thursday morning, the closing session, two pre- 
mium banners were awarded for superior merits in Sun- 
day-school work,—the first to Jasper County, and the 
second to Noddaway County. This was followed by the 
addresses, ‘‘ Does It Pay?'’ by Mr. Meigs ; ‘‘ The Re- 
lation of the Sunday-School to the Church,’’ by Simpson 
Ely, of Brookfield ; snd ‘‘ The Teacher's Divine Call to 
a Life Work,’’ a very stirring and eloquent address, by 
the Rev. Dr. S. J. Heaton, of Kansas City. Finances 
owl to carry on the state work were then in order, and 
nearly $1,800 was pledged, with St. Louis to hear from. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was read, 
and, after prayer, the convention adjourned, to meet one 
year hence, at a pface to be selected and announced 
later by the Executive Committee. 

The newly elected officers are as follows : 

President : Hobart Brinsmade, St. Louis ; Vice-Presi- 
dents: W. H. McClain, St. Louis; Hon. Noah M, 
Givan, Harrisonville ; and L. J. Loomis, Bevier. 

State Secretary : C..J. Smith, Carl Junction ; German 
Secretary : the Rev. C. C. Stahmann, St. Louis ; Treas- 

. wrer: Frank P. Hays, St. Louis. 

Executive Committee, term ending 1903: D. R. 
Wolf, R. M. Scruggs, G. M. Brown, all of St. Louis ; 
Dr. C. M. Stewart, D. P. Githen, both of Kansas City ; 
and to fill the vacancy of Hobart -Brinsmade, who was 
elected president, Mr. W. J. Semelroth, of St. Louis. 

Department Superintendents : House-to-House. Visi- 


tation, W. F.. Burris, Kahoka ; Home Department, the 
Rev RP 3.141 + sewer rovIrvilre > IVWOrlMal Vepa4©riment, 


W. J. Semelroth, St. Louis ; Primary Department, Mrs. 
M. Park, St. Louis. 
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Gooks and Writers 


Books that Will Enrich the 
Sunday-School Library 


The Romance of Conquest. By William Elliot Griffis. $1.50. 
The prestige of the United States Navy has always 
been undisputed. From Paul Jones to Admiral Dewey 
it has compelled the attention of foreign powers. In 
The Romance of Conquest, which follows its delightful 
predecessors, The Romance of Discovery and The Ro- 
mance of American Colonization, Dr. Griffis has given 
us a record of achievement that may well stir na- 
tional pride. It is a graphic, comprehensive picture of 
American history, showing the important part the army 
and navy played, more especially the latter, in the ac- 
quisition of territory and in building up the power of the 
United States. ~The naval commanders have been, not 
only fine officers, but diplomats, and to their diplomacy 
and judgment we owe many important treaties. There is 
not a dull line in this true romance, and it would be 
well if the book could be put into the hands of every 
schoolboy. 
Fife and Drum at Louisbourg. By J. Macdonald Oxley. $1.50. 
** Playing at soldier’’ is quite a different thing from 
real service in the army, as the two brave lads of this 
story found when, from the fife and drum corps at school, 
they went into real war in 1745, to assist in the capture 
of Louisbourg, the French stronghold in Cape Breton. 
‘They return with deserved honors to the father who sent 
them because he could not leave home himself. The 
school life of those days as pictured will interest all 


boys. 



































* Editor's Nute.—Any book mentioned here or elsewhere in these 
columns may be ordered at the price named, postage free, from 
The Sundey School Times, 1031 Walnut Street. Philadetphia, Pa. 
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Two Little Knights of Kentucky. By Annie Fellows Johnston. 


50 cents, 

Here is a story of lively interest, full of incident, 
with no ‘‘ preachy"’ -or moralizing element, yet withal 
healthy in tone and uplifting in its influence. The 
chivalry of two well-to-do boys toward a little fellow who 
needs help is the theme. The book would make good 
‘‘reading aloud’’ for the younger children. 


Missent. By ‘‘ Pansy.’’ 75 cents. 

The results of the missending of a postal card make 
up the incidents in a charmingly told love story which 
may be safely included in the library for Sunday reading. 
Mrs. G. R. Alden is surety for the interest and healthy 
tone of the book. 


King Pippin. By Mrs. Gerard Ford. $1. 

The varied experiences of a little English fellow whose 
parents have to be away from him for quite a long time, 
on a sea voyage, make up a story which is likely to in- 
terest the younger children. There is no special lesson 


“taught,—just a simple, not unwholesome, story of boy 


life. 

Joel: A Boy of Galilee. By Annie Fellows Johnston.” $r. 
After a long struggle against the temptation to have 

revenge on one who had made him a cripple, the boy 

Joel hears of Christ and his wonderful cures, and finally 


gets near enough to see and be healed by him. His 


unhappy disposition bedomes one of rare sweetness, and 

the place in his heart hithcrto filled with feelings of 

hate and revenge holds instead a longing to help others 

to a knowledge of his benefactor, and a determination 

to follow and serve him even unto the ends of the earth. 

Jesse: A Story in the Time of Christ. By Annette L. Noble. 75 
cents, 

Rumors of Christ's wonderful deeds having reached 
the ears of an old man living at Jerusalem, he sends his 
grandson Jesse to seek Christ and return with news of 
him. The boy travels far, and meets with many worldly 
temptations, but finally gladdens his grandfather's heart 
by fulfilling his mission and becoming a follower of 
Christ. 

The Widow O’Callaghan’s Boys. By Gulielma Zollinger. $1.25. 

The Widow O'Callaghan was left’a legacy of **un- 
limited poverty and seven little boys.’’ Their variety 
Ur utspustttuns sie sO Well studied and managed, devel- 
oping the best in each, that every one, even the unruly 
member of her flock, finally proved a comfort and help 
to the wise little Irish mother. 


Cis Martin. By Louise R. Baker. §r. 

Life of the poorin the Tennessee Mountains is vividly 
pictured here. A New York girl, on finishing school, 
bravely chooses to cast her lot with her father, mother, 
and five little brothers and sisters, struggling for a living 
in the mountains“of East Tennessee, rather than live in 
luxury in her grandfather's home in New York. Her 
reward comes at last in bringing happiness to all the 
family. 


Barbara’s Heritage; Or, Young Americans among the Old 
Italian Masters. By Deristhe L. Hoyt. $1.50. 


The story of the wanderings of Barbara and her 
friends through the picturesque land of Italy, of their 
studies pursued in such a pleasant way in the dim old 
churches, stately cathedrals and palaces, in search ot 
the masterpieces of this or that great painter, will arouse 
an interest and an enthusiasm that cannot help stimu- 
lating its readers to make a thorough study of the worl:s 
of the great Italian painters. The book is beautifully 
illustrated with charming little pen-and-ink s':etchea 
and with a number of reproductions of the work of the 
Italian painters of different schools, 

Zodiac Stories. By Blanche Mary Channing. $1.50. 

These twelve stories were told by a grandfather to his 
little granddaughter to interest and help her to remem- 
ber each of the twelve signs representing the twelve 
months of the year. 

Among the Lindens. By Evelyn Raymond. §1.50 

Wisely directed occupation for young folks proves 
valuable in many ways. The story of this healthy, 
bright, hopeful family of four children, with a loving 
parent at their head, will serve as a guide to many a 
person studying how to interest the children, as well as 
prove entertaining to readers of from ten to sixteen years 
of age. 

Sunday Reading for the Young. 1. 2s. 

Cousin Pheebe’s Portfolio is packed full of inter- 
esting information about the manners and customs of 
‘“‘ye olden time’’ in England, written with Miss 
Yonge’s well-known charm of style. It is a sample ot 
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what one finds in the larger portfolio of the bound volume 

in which it is contained. We need only to put in our 

thumb, and we are sure io pull out 4 plum in the shape 

of picture, story, anecdote, or verse. 

Winter Adventures of Three Boys in the Great Lone Land, 
By Egerton R. Young. $1.25. 

It is like taking a strong tonic to live through a winter 
with our old friends, Frank, Alec, and Sam, in the 
Great Lone Land. From their first experience in dog- 
breaking to the homeward voyage we follow them 
eagerly through their many experiences, gaining with 
them a vast amount of wood lore, knowledge of animal 
life, love of nature and of: healthy, manly sport. The 
illustrations are unusually good, and the beautiful love 
story of Kinesasis, the fine old Christian Indian, adds a 
touch of sentiment:to a book full of- interest and ad- 
venture. 


Phil andi, By Paul Blake. §1. 

The war between England and France in the time*of 
Napoleon is the occasion of a testing friendship between“ 
two boys, English and French respectively, who are ‘in’ 
the opposing armies. 
before the war, carries it through that exciting time with 
plenty of adventure, and brings them together again. as 
grown men after its conclusion. 


The Young Boss. By Edward William Thomson. 50 cents. 

‘*Luck’s but a foolish name for the good turns that's 
aye happenin’ to them that help theirsel’s'’ is the clos- 
ing comment of the canny old Scotch banker on ‘the 
young boss.’ The story is a healthy, manly account of 
the honest and successful struggle of a young fellow to 
carry on his sick father's business in the face of the com- 
petition of underhanded rivals. Boys of fourteen or 
older will enjoy it. The literary style is unusually good. 
Bulbs and Blossoms: An Easter Story.” By Amy Le Feuvre. 

50 cents, 

This simple little story of two English children, while 
it will ‘not seem quite natural’ to American children in 
some details of the life described, will serve to make very 
real and unmistakable the facts of Christ's resurréction 
and our promised resurrection. 


Roses. By Amy Le Feuvre. 75 cents. 

The imperious spirit of a little girl is softened and 
the child herself won by a story, told by her godmother; 
of the brave efforts of a climbing wild rose to grow over 
a wall into a garden. After that, the little heroine tries 
to live as a worthy rose in the Master's garden, and 
learns to look after and help her godmother, who, in the 
end, becomes blind. 


The Triangié, By Lena Tomlinson. §r. 

Thrée girls, who call themselves «‘ The Triangle."’ 
spend a summer together in the Adirondacks. There 
they have no end of good times of the right sort, and 
one of them works quietly and effectively to win an old 
‘uncle ’’ to an interest in religion. 
ple, healthy narrative of girl life. 
The Gap in the Fence. By Hatriet Louise Jerome. $1.25. 

The two little girls of a wealthy family have 4 way o. 
letting down a couple of boards in the fence between 
their grounds and their neighbors’. Through this gap 
they become intimate with two girls not so well off, liv- 
ig on the other side. A healthy friendship follows, 
during which they have children’s quarrels and «« make 
up,’’ and the wealthier children learn some good lessons 
from their neighbors. 


The story is a sim 


A Flower of the Wilderness. By A.G. Plympton. $1.25. 

An aged English botanist and his little grandson, 
exiled on suspicion of being English spies, are the fig- 
ures around whom this story of Puritan days in New 
England centers. Judith, the little handmaid to the 
minister’ s family, is the means of reinstating the unjustly 
treated pair in the favor of the Puritan villagers, and 
finds herself richly rewarded in the end. The story is 
full of interest, but has no special moral or religious 
teaching, 

Sunbeams and Moonbeams. By Louise R. Baker. 50 cents. 

A novel plan tor keeping vacation days from dragging, 


and incidentally for doing lots of good, is originated by_ 


half a dozen girls. It works so successfully that, wen 
schooldays begin again, half a dozen boys of the neighbor- 
hood copy the girls’ plan, even though they have to give 
up their evenings to do so. Finally, the girls’ organiza- 
tion (the Sunbeams) and that of the boys (the Moon- 
beams) enlarge their membership, until practically all 
the young people of the village share in the good times 
and help-giving plans ot the clubs. 
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The story tells of their friendship ° 
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Madam Mary of the Zoo. F. Wessel 
hoeft. $1.25. diate 


Animal-loving readers will enjoy this 
interesting story of life im a Zoo, as told 
by the animals and birds themselves. 
Madam Mary, a parrot, and some of the 
human beings who come into the book, 
help to bring about a great improvement 
in the care and comfort of the imprisoned 
creatures. The book is thoroughly read- 
able as well as helpful in its lessons. 


x2 


The Prose of Edward Rowland Sill, with an 
introduction Comprising some Familiar 
Letters. $1.25. 


Mr. Sill is known to a large body of 
readers by the three thin volumes of his 
graceful and genuine poetry. Like most 
poets, as this volume shows, he was no 
less a master of facile prose. His brief 
essays show him an interested spectator of 
the drama of humanity, the broad fields 
of nature, and the world of books. He 
exhibits not only the fineness of touch for 
which his poetry prepared us, but a deli- 
cate play of humor as well He has not 
the poet’s common failing of taking him- 
self too seriously, and he laughs at him- 
self with good-humor upon occasion. His 
matter is generally up to the level of his 
admirable manner, but not so in his essay 
on ** Wanted: A Friend,’’ in which he 
treats that high relation as necessarily in- 
olving reciprocity of sentiment and bene- 
t. As the only record of Mr. Sills life 
$ a privately printed «* Memorial," the 
eader of his poems will be gratified to 
find .so much of his correspondence in 
the introduction to the present. volume, 
He was a child of the Connecticut Val- 
ley, who vibrated between his native state 
» and the Racific coast, until he finally made 
“his home in Ohio. He was teacher, stu- 
dent.of theology, and, author, and evi- 
dently a.noble and lovable man. 

® , 
The Integrity of Christian Science. By Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whitney. $1 

In this beautiful litthe book Mrs. Whit- 
ney has rendered a real service in pre- 
senting the argument against Eddyism in 
a form which will appeal powerfully to 
many minds which are susceptible to that 
delusion, There is a certain look of po- 
etic quality about Mrs. Eddy’s teachings 
which is hardly counteracted by prose 
argument. Mrs. Whitney, a poet of un- 
usual power and truth, strips this off by 
presenting the true poetry of the subject 
in contrast to the false. Especially, like 
all poetic natures from Herder down, she 
protests against the dualism which rends 
the world into matter and spirit, instead 
of recognizing their intimate relations and 
correspondences. And she writes no less 
as a Christian in contrasting the concep- 
tion of God's creative will and providence 
with the vague pantheism of Mrs. Eddy’s 
teachings. The book has value quite 
apart from its immediate purpose_in pre- 
senting a noble and spiritual view of the 
world and its order, and probably will be 
read after Mrs. Eddy’s lucubrations have 
been forgotten. : 
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Books Received 
September 3 to September 10 


Bible Characters. By S. M. Burnham, M.A. 
$1.25. 

Inspiration from a Layman’s Point of View. By 
John Brooks Leavitt, LL.D. 
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Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions de not 
comflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract 
ing for $1,000 worth af space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising condtlioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 

xi te of 20 per cent in addition to the_regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. dvertisers are free to examine the 
scription list at any time. For Terms of Sub 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





New sleeping-car line, between Chicago 
and Mason City, Iowa. The Chicago & 
North-Western Ry. announces the establish- 
ment of a through sleeping-car line between 
Chicago and Mason City, Iowa, vée its new 
line from Belle Plaine. Through sleeper leaves 
Chicago 5.30 P. M. daily, arrives Mason 
City 7.00 A. M. Leaves Mason City 8.00 
P. M., artives Chicago 7.42 A. M. daily. 
Train leaving Chicago 10.30 P. M. daily will 
have through connections for Mason City 
daily except Saturday. Through tickets can 
be obtained of all principal agents. 











Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New 
lustrations, New 





350 

mcord- 
ance, New Maps 

age just what Sunday 


want. The are from recent photographs. 
r uced. 
—t sur 


veys, and have thorou — in 

Teacher's ibis is of high arede” ‘The work 
excelient.”’ All.styles and prices. For sale all 
beoksellers, or send for catalog. THOMAS 

& SONS, publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. 


THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME! 


To reduce an over stock of sacred song books, I will, 
for the next sixty days, at great sacrifice two 
large editions of two very popular music books for Sun- 
day-school and evangelistic work. The prices will sur- 
prise you. rite at once for ulars. Address 
HUGG, Author and Publisher 
wkirk Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Gospel Hymns for Summer Meetings 
sone Sue HYMNS AND PEL SONGS. 


dition, 20 cents. ords only, ro cents. 
° and Chicago. 











The Bigiow & Main Co., New York 
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The Divine Order of 
Human Society 


By Robert Ellis Thompsen, S.T.D. 


President Thompson is widely known 
as a writer on social and economic 
problems. This book discusses the 
practieal problems of the family, the 
nation, the school, and the church, in 
the light both of the Scriptures and 
modern experience. It is a book brim- 
ful of helpful suggestive truths to all 
who are striving for a higher order of 
thinking and living. 


“ These lectures are more than vommarteate : 


they are > use 
steadily the inde and hearts of Christian men 


are turning to the necessity of a hegher 


SCHOOL TIMES 


. . - are 
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Some Queer Things 
Children Say 


Is there a family circle in the land where 
the bright, or “queer,’” or unusual, or enter- 
taining, remarks of children are not heard and 
often treasured up in memory or more perma- 
nentform? And is there anything that makes 
mere entertaining reading for old and young, 
parents, bachelors, or spinsters, than some of 
these same spontaneous expressions of the un- 
conventional little ones? In order to give an 
opportunity te parents for the recording of such 
remarks of their children, and of reading what 
other parents’ children have said, the Editor 
will be glad to receive letters from readers of 
The Sunday School Times -eporting bona fide 
quotations of the unusual sort from their @hil- 
dren's lipe; and, whes such quotations seem to 
merit it, they will be published in these pages. 


< 


Little Louise is not yet four years old, 
but is a very busy body, and she has a 
part in almost every kind of work her 
mother does, whether it be sewing, cook- 
ing, printing in amateur. photography, 
gardening, or tending baby. 

While playing with her father one day, 
she noticed the few gray hairs sprinkled 
in the black, and began to pull them out. 
He asked her what she was doing, and 
she replied, ‘‘ Just picking out the baste 
threads. *’ 

She has had great pleasure in her flower- 
garden planting the seeds, watering them, 
and, later, picking the flowers to give 
away. Upon discovering some dead flies 
for the first time in the house, she looked 
at them a minute, then said, ‘* They are 
wilted.’’ 

Louise had never heard the word 
**dead"’ until after her cousin brought 
her two little chickens, and showed her 
how to give them a drink, but when alone 
she held one under the water to make it 
drink ; then she heard her mother telling 
some on¢ how it almost died. So, when 
ict Voucte sama again, cha tald him he 
mustn't touch that one, because that was 
the one that died. 

When. the new little brother arrived, 
she was looking at him one morning and 
visiting with her mother, and asked, 


«* Where is his mama?’ 

A neighbor's child was much fright- 
ened when she lost her first tooth, and 
asked if her tongue would come out too, 
fearing she was coming to pieces. An- 
other queer idea she had was that one- 
half the body was to go to heaven, and, 
as she looked upon a dead person for the 
first time, she remarked, ‘* She is ai 


there.*’ 
A. D. C. 


Rochester, Minn. 


bf 


** How long is he going to stay?’’ and- 


We were late, and had to take the back 
seat. Casting one glance over the great 
audience, he noticed the speaker on the 
platform At that distance, Mr. Baer 
looked quite small. Turning to me, he 


whispered : 

*« Papa, is he a Brownie ?’’ Then, as 
if correcting himself, he added: ‘Is he 
a Jap?’’ 


I send this with compliments to Mr. 
Baer. | 
ALEx. DUGIND, 
Newport, Ky. 
*% 

My little boy wrote the enclosed lines 
entirely by himself, and, without any 
alteration, I send them to you. They are 
not ** bright sayings,’’ but might possibly 
be of interest as the work of a child of 
ten years : 

Peace 
**Oh the cool summer day that comes 
After sultry days in June! 
It brings the calm end peace we want, 
And seems to put the world in tune. 
So, after the heat of our conflict with sin, 
The word of our God gives peace within. ’’ 


RACHEL GEDDES SMITH, — 
Orange, N. J. 
~ 

The teacher of Centenary Infant Class, 
St. John, New Brunswick, recently told 
the class the story of Moses leading the 
children of Israe} out of the land of Egypt. 
Shortly after, she was surprised to be 
asked by a parent how it was that the 
lesson came to be about electricity. 
‘*Surely you must have misunderstood 
your little one,"’ the teacher replied. 
*«What did the child say about the les- 
son?'’ ‘* Why, she said it was all about 
little electric lights."’ The words ‘little 
Israelites’’ had been used seyeral times 


Aunming tha leccan 
W. M. PuNsHON MCLAUGHLIN, 
St. John, N. B. 





Rosy Teachers 


Look Better in the Schoolroom than 
the Sallew Sert 

Young folks naturally like comely objects, and 
a good-looking, healthy teacher can do vastly 
more with pupils, everything else considered, 
than the skidny, dyspeptic teacher can. The in- 
structor in Latin and mathematics in a young 
ladies’ seminary at Macon, Ga., had an experi- 
ence worthy the attention of any teacher. 

She kept running down a little more each 
year until finally a genuine case of nervous pros- 
tration set in, and she was confined to her bed 
for eight months, a perfect wreck, physically and 
mentally. She and her friends thought it was 
due to overwork, but she now knows it was due 
to improper food. 

Of course, the physicians were called in, but 





Little Harry, aged five, had never seen 


manner of thing or idea this might be. 
Finally, he asked his sister, ‘‘ If I should 
borrow a wheel, would that be a wheel- 


borrow ?*’ 
% 





cone 
tion of the Church as a world-wide kingdow 
of God, than has been either realized or appre- 


hended by the great body of Christian 
pe.” — Churchman. y at 


“It isa noticeable utterance, and is fined 
to emancipate many a mind from the bonds 
of narrowness, whether fownd im political or 
religious thinking.”’— Pudlec Opinion. 

“In no volume of our acquaintance is the 
whole social problem so fully and so satisfacto- 
rily presented.” — 7ke Chrsstian J) 7 er. 


A book of 274 pages (5% 7% inches), 





ack's Carrier Pigeons. By Hezekiah Butter- 
een $1.25. 


Outlines of Our Lord's Life. 
Rev, Rufus W. Miller. 
$2 per hundred, postpaid. 


se, Recol! : M in the 
sis emer tenn fs Bo Gvens wres 


Prepared by the 
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5 cents, single copy ; 


cloth, gilt top. uncut edges. Price, 
B1.00. For sale by booksellers, or 
mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
‘The Sunday School Times Ca. 
segs Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 











| lady who addressed the primary depart- 
| ment of our Sunday-school. 
| gentle, so dainty, so odd was she, to his 


So small, so 


| pered : 


** Papa, is she a Brownie ?"’ 


nese. 


| Endeavor 


Convention, Walter and 





reached Tent Endeavor just as John Wil- 
lis Baer was delivering bis annual address. | Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 


a wheelbarrow, but frequently heard the | 
word from people who cailed it ‘‘ borrow."’ | 
Long and deeply did he ponder as to what | 


One Sunday, last year, my six-year-old | strengthening that I felt new life at once. 
Walter was much interested in a Japanese | 


| childish mind, that after service he whis- | 


‘No, no,"” I replied; ‘‘she isa Japa- | 


there is almost nothing that can be done im such 
cases, except to rely on well-selected food and 
preper care. She was put upon Grape-Nuts ; all 


taken away. She had Postum Food Coffee once 
aday. The larger part of her food was Grape- 
Nuts, for this food is made with special reference 
to gebuilding the gray matter in the brain and 
nerve centers. 

The lady says: “I had been reduced to 95 
pounds in weight when I began using Grape- 
Nuts. The new food was so delicious and 
I have 
now developed into a perfectly healthy, happy, 
stout woman, weighing 195 pounds, the greatest 
weight I ever attained, and have a wonderfully 
clear, fresh, rosy complexion, imstead of the sal- 
low, bilious hue of the past. 

‘‘I never now have a symptom of dyspepsia 
| nor any other ache or ail. Am strong physically, 
and I particularly notice the strength of mind. 
I never experience that tired, weary feeling after 
a hard day's labor that used to appear. My 
| brain seems as clear and active at night as it was 





| Some nine months later, at the Detroit | in the morning, and I am doing twice the amount 
I of work I ever did. 


Don’t use my name in 
| public, please, but I will answer imquiries.” 
Name can be obtained from Postum Cereal Co., 


ees 


medicines, also tea, coffee, and iced drinks were 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scrilers. ‘hese rates include postage : 


Five or more copies to separate 
75 cts. - 


a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. 
former rate was $1.00. ) 


Less than five copies, 
$1 00 than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

Five or more copies in a pack 
60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$1.50 One copy, one year. 


$1 00 One copy, one year, to minis- 
. 


ters, missionaries, and theological | 
students. 


Free Copies 


(The 


or 60 cent rate. 


% 


Questions Answered about the 
; Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club—such additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates ip for e at the time the addition 
is made. 


A Club at 


‘The papers for aclub of five or more 
subscribers may be ordered sent 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly ina package to one address. at 
60 cents each, when so desired. 


Papers sent in a package at the 60 
How Papers cont rate do not bear the names of 
are 


the apne in - club. The 
package is addressed to one person 
Addressed only 
Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
ay | err changed at any time without charge. 
ge-clu qubsariber can have a copy trans- 
MO omy 


a separate address at any time, upon the 
additional payment of 15 cents. 


Dividing Large packages at the 60 cent rate 


may be divided into smaller packages 
a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
thetime aid [ors sinless by. special request. 

ne eo ede of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school fos examine it, w: will be sent 
4 upon application. o» : 


“ 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
comutries em raced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


(ne copy, ove year, 
wo or more c opies, one yoar, 
‘To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each 


6 shillings each 


‘To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be p: eferred by 
the subscribers. 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, | 
., will receive yearly | 


27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C. 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 








Te Coddle Dirt 


| above the platform, to the top of the cen- | 


- Ps clothe 


clothes 
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Light on the 
Story of Jonah 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


The story of Jonah, or anything tending 
toward an explanation of it, has a claim 
upon the attention of every Bible-reader. 

Dr. Trumbull brings to bear upon it 
rome 4 interesting and instructive facts 
worthy of the consideration of all readers 
of the Bible. 

19 pages (5% X7% inches), 
trations. Price, 20 cents. 
booksellers, or mailed, 
publishers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, 











with illus- 
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addresses will hereafter be sent at | 


and more | 


One free copy additional | 
will be allowed for every | 
ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent | 
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Werth Repeating 


In the Shadow of the Taj 


By Henry Willard Austin. Reprinted from The 
Sunday School Times of February 11, 1888, 


HY name is on the mountains and the sea, 
Carven in characters more marvelous 
fine 
Than were its variations ninety-nine, 
In Arabic writ, and wrought with jewelry, 
On Queen Mumtaza’s white sarcophagus, — 
That temple-tomb in Agra which the shine 
Of moonlight almost makes diaphanous ; 
While from it, as we gaze, there smiles 
on us 
| The Nrene spirit of perfected love. 
And, as the passing of a zephyr, thus 
Our grateful spirits should aspire above 
To thee; for, though the mountains may 
burn down, 
The sea take wings in vapor, and the Taj, 
Most lovely of man’s love-works, cease to 
crown 
Unpopulous India, yet thy name remains, 
No splendor mirrored in the mind’s mirage, 
| But a substantial power to cure all pains 
Of those who seek thy ways, and not mere 
temporal gains. 


“2% 
The Taj Mahal 


George F. Pentecost, D.D., in The Sunday Magazine. 
Reprinted by request. 








HE chief glory of India in the way of 


hal, at Agra. 
you a little about it, though I warn you 
that it is an indescribable wonder. Per- 
haps Bayard Taylor has more nearly de- 
scribed it than any one else. First let 
me give you the story of it in brief. It is 
a tomb erected by Shah Jehan, the son of 
Akbar the Great, to commemorate his 
favorite wife, Mahal. It was built only 
about three hundred years ago. It is 
said to have been ten years in building, 
and in that time twenty thousand men 
were ‘employed in one way or another. 
The cost of it was about £1,000, 000, 
which, at the price of wages paid with us, 
would many times double that sum. It 
is ‘4. ated on the banks of the Jumna, in 
a »veautiful garden, which is still exqui- 
Say Kepeup.—-Penrcy~a-ratsed pratrorm 
of marble, say 200 feet square, and lifted 
| plinth-like from the ground fifteen or 
twenty feet. This platform is paved with 
tesellated marble of black and white. 
At each corner of this platform there rises 
a graceful minaret tower, 140 feet in 
height, of exquisite proportions, covered 
with a beautifully designed canopy. Each 
tower has three platforms or balconies 
equidistant from the ground. 
The Taj proper is situated in the mid- 
dle of this platform, and is a building, 








that. The proportion between the square 


| and flowers. 





| sun. 


| 


| 





architecture is the famous Taj Ma- | 
I must try and tell | 





' rounded, as usual, with a marble screen of | 
exqu.site pattern and workmanship. The | 
cornices of this beautifully traced screen | 
or enclosure are al! inlaid with precious 
stones, wrought in all manner of flowers. 
The entrance to the Taj through the | 
garden is by a magnificent gateway, which 


white marble domes, though the gate itself 
is of red sandstone. This gateway is about 
a furlong away from the Taj, which is seen 
across trees, shrubs, flowing fountains, | 
At the west of the Taj is a | 
splendid mosk, also of red sandstone, with | 
three white marlile domes ; at the east is 
the corresponding Jewab. The Saracens 
never allowed a building to stand alone 


| Whatever they built must have its answer 


on either side, east and west, as a shadow 
in the pathway of the rising or setting 
These buildings, made of inferior | 
material, of less magnificent and sym- | 
metrical proportions, and of different | 
color, except the domes, serve as a con- | 
trasting background, against which the | 
| glory of the Taj is better seen. The white | 
marble domes which crown these ‘‘an- 
swering'’ buildings look as though they 
were bits of reflected glory from the cen- 
tral splendor of the Taj. These effects do 
not appear at first, butthey anda hundred 
other impressions on the mind grow or | 
come to“the surface of your consciousness 
as you go again and again and look and 
study and dream before this matchless 
tomb. 

It is hopeless to tell you of the surpass- 
ing beauty of it,—by far the most witch- 
ing and beautiful thing I ever saw. I can’t 
even conceive anything more beautiful. 
It would be beautiful if you should see it 
in heaven. I could well imagine one 
believing it, if it were told him, that it had 
come down out of the new Jerusalem from 
heaven to earth, just to give one an idea 
of what the mansions in the city of God 
are like. It is a poem unspoken, but 
breathing itself out in the air; it is un- 
uttered music ; it is an oratorio in marble 
and precious stones, every note of which 
is written in. great base-stone, cornice 
projections, and brackets, thrilling away 
in delicate carvings of flower and fruit, 
ana. aymg on tHe ifimatertal ear in the 
lace-like tracery cut in magnificent marble 
monoliths, through which glintings of 
sunlight pass and dance as if in an-ecstasy 
of delight. It is indeed a miracle in 
marble, harmonizing with everything. in 
earth, air, and sky. The very trees and 
flowers about it in the distant gardens seem 
a part of it, or at least to have been placed | 
about it as if to caress it with their sym- | 
pathy. The flowing river appears rather 
to h. ve stolen its course at its base, as if | 


| to worship there, than to have been there | 
say, 100 feet square, or rather more than | 


| of the platform and that of the Taj proper | 


is two to one. Of course, the foundations 


— | and substructures of the building go down 
through the platform many feet into the | 


| ground. The building rises 240 feet 


before. The wide extending plain across | 
the Jumna, sweeping away for miles, 
dotted here and there with ancient ruins, 


| or sentineled with small clumps of mango- | 


tra] dome, and is surmounted by a bronze | 


| ornamental piece, which in turn upholds 
the Mohammedan crescent. These to- 
| gether lift the building thirty feet higher, 
making the entire height, say, 285 feet 


from the ground. The building is square, | 


with the corners beveled to the extent of, 
| say, twenty feet, in which there is a deep 
|arched and crowned recess. On each 
side of these recesses are, of course, the 
|main ones, magnificent in proportion, 


| evening time, 


| The moon was at three-quarters full. 


| brilliant in this clear Eastern sky. 


reaching from a low plinth to almost the | 


| top of the tomb. 
flat-roofed, but from the roof springs the 
most magnificent dome, of pure white 
marble, in the world. There are four 
minor domes on the roof, and many beau- 
tiful and delicate minarets. The whole 
building is of pure white marble, except 
the black marble and different colored 
stones that are inlaid to garnish the cor- 
nices or write in the Koran. There is 
not a bit of wood or iron about the whole 
building. The inside shows a magnifi- 
cent, dome-like, vaulted ceiling. On the | 
floor of the central room are the two tombs 
| of the Mogul and his wife. The wife's 
| tomb is exactly in the middle of the floor ; 
| that of her august husband, at one side. 
| It was not intended that he should be 
buried there, but it is altogether fitting 
that he was. The two tombs are sur- 


The building is itself! 


trees or the grim loneliness of the majestic 
palm, seems only a J/aza from which nature | 
looks over toward the Taj. . . . 

I have been to see it again and again, 
in early and late daylight, morning and | 
and in the brilliant and 


| quiet moon and starlight of the night, and | 


it never palls,—the witchery and beauty 
of it grow upon you all the time. The | 
last time I went to see it was at night. | 
The 
stars, paling away from the moon, were | 
As I 
entered the silent doorway of the great 
gate, and looked down the vista of trees 
and plants over the moonlit water, it rose | 
upon the vision like an archangel with 


| folded wings, as if it had just floated down | 





from above. Drawing nearer and nearer, 
step by step, its simple and majestic 
beauty rose to a height it had never 
seemed to have before. The silence was 
eloquent, for there was no chatter of 
globe-trotting tourists at that hot season. 
Only the silent, white-robed figure of the | 
Mohammedan chaukedar was seen not far | 
from the entrance of the tomb. A light 
was faintly burning at the head of the 
gravestone, where for three hundred years 
the ashes of the dead queen have been 
quietly sleeping. . 

The whole effect | was so spectral and 
weird that I instinctively paused as in the 
presence of the supernatural. The moon 
was not directly over it, but shone down 
upon it obliquely from just below the mid- 





| equal to its stately yet modest beauty. 
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heaven. On ‘the front and one side, the 
brilliant moonlight brought out every 
| beautiful detail of carved frieze and dado, 
and caused the Ictters of the Koran and 


| the inlaid stones about the upper cornice 


to glint and sparkle as if they were alive 


| with some kind of mysterious but soft fire. 
| in itself is a wonder, surmounted by three | 


On the other side, the deep, beautiful 
shadows half concealed it, and fell away 
down upon the marble-paved platform. 
The four sentinel ‘minarets on the corners 
of the platform stood beautifully silent, as _ 
if even they were consciously gazing upon 
their lovely charge. Its silence was- only 
We 
speak of marble as being cold, yet this 
pile of marble, chaste and beautiful as the 
moonlight itself, seemed instinct with life. 
If it had suddenly glowed and breathed 
with life, or heaved a sigh as of satisfied 
rest and peace, I shouid not have been 
surprised. 

For an hour I walked about, and stood 
and sat and tooked ; then I went to one of 
the silent towers at the corner, in the di- 
rection f.om which the light of the moon 
was falling upon it, and, entering the nar- 
row dark, stone stairway, slowly climbed 
up um the darkness, feeling my way until 
I came to the first balcony. From that 
_ point the great dome seemed to tower in- 
, finitely above me. The Taj seemed ac- 
tually to grow ‘in my sight, and increase 
in every proportion. The smaller domes, 


| half-concealed from view when looking up 


to them from below, suddenly lifted them- 
selves out of the roof, as if waking from 
sleep under.the eye of some one gazing 
upon them, and kept their harmonious 
and symmetrical proportions with ever- 
increasing size of the central dome. The 
minarets and beautiful slender pinnacles 
also took on new shapes, and entered more 
deeply into the harmony of the rcof end 
its appointments. Then, mounting to the 
second balcony of the towér, the same 
effect was heightened, and the Taj looked 
as if conscious and disturbed by the steady 
gaze of this one rapt veholder, and was 
half minded to spread its folded wings 
and soar away to heaven. _Goming out «f 
the darkness of the tower into the biil- 
liant moonlight caused the sight to redi- 
ate rapidly in reaccustoming itself to~-tle 
light, and this in turn made the Taj to 
look as though it were quivering with 
some vague intention to move away ; and 
then, as if conscious that the eye was there 
upon it only in loving admiration, it be- 
came quiet and still again, and suffered 
me to, look upon it:in undisturbed tran- 
quility. 
“£2 % 


Present-Day Heroism in 
China 


From Mission Leaflet No. 1, 


ublished by the Presb ;- 
terian Board of Foreign 


Missions, New York 


HE following letter, written by the Rev. 
F._ H. Chalfant, one of the mission- 
aries at Wei Hien, tells the story 
of death : 

‘¢ The compound was burned and looted 
at 8 P. M., on Monday, June 25. I and 
those with me did all in our-power to 
save the premises, but God did not will 
that our effort should be. successful. 
Here is the story. Cali it drama or 
tragedy, as you will. 

‘At 10 o'clock on Friday, June 22, a 
special messenger came from the Rey.- 
George Cornwell of Chefoo, who was in 


| charge of a ship sent by our efficient con- 


sul, Hon. John Fowler, to the junk port 


| of Yang-Kiao-Kau, fifty miles northwest 


of Wei Hien. This message urged the 


| immediate coming of our people to the 


steamer. We decided the first party 
should go there, and they started Satur- 
day at 9 A. M. Meanwhile we had 
| dispatched special couriers to recall the 
| Misses Boughton and Hawes, who were 
many miles away in the interior, and I 
remained alone to escort these ladies and 
to attend to the thousand and one emer- 
gencies likely to arise. On Saturday 
Miss Boughton arrived, and on Sunday 
we had the usual Chinese services—fated 
to be our last at Wei Hien for many a 
day. At daylight Monday Miss Hawes 
came, having traveled all night. We 
three then worked hard to pack the most 


| valuable small belongings and to provide 


for the various departments of our large 





~ “find the 
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mission plant. The schools—boys’ and 
girls’ high-schools—had already been 
dismissed (a thing most providential). 

**At 4 P. M. one of our native pastors, 
Li Ping I, came with a cart to take away 
some goods of his own and others. 
While loading the cart an unruly crowd 
pushed im at our gate. The gateman 
sent for me, saying he could not restrain 
them. I took a cane, went out, drove 
them away, and held the gateway till Mr. 
Li's cart went out. At once they attacked 
the cart, and in a moment stole every- 
thing in it. . 1 could do nothing ontside, 
and so shut the large gate against the 
mob'’s return. Meanwhile, seeing the 
sudden turn in affairs, | had despatched 
a letter to the yamen asking for a few 
. soldiers to protect the place. 

** Returning to our houses, I advised 
the ladies to go to my house, as the most 
secure, and wait for me. I ram back to 
windows smashed, 
and a howling mob on the higher ground 
to the northwest storming the place with 
bricks and tiles. I ran Seong took from 
the safe taels ten of sycee and $7.00 in 
Mexicans, as Guviah ” aaai flight, 
locked the safe, and returned to try to 

back the mob till help should come 
from the yamen. The lives of many de- 
pended upon keeping back the mob I 
ran amid a shower of bricks and 
tiles, and at twenty paces warned them 
back. They jeered at me. A brick hit 
my foot, slightly injuring, but not dis- 
abling, the defending garrison. The mob 
fell back, and just then a cavalryman 
appeared, brandishing his gun—he was 
from the yamen. He rode around the 
compound and disappeared! afterward 
learned that he had not been sent out to 
help, but was casually returning from 
other business. 

«Tt was now 7 P. M., and, being at time 
of longest day, the sun was still high. 
My hope and prayer then was to keep 
back the mob until sunset, so that we 
could escape _wnder cover of darkness. I 
took up my position at corner of com- 
potind outside They stood still, and 
seas said, ‘Let's scatter.” They were 

ecided what to do, and at this point 
the presence of one soldier from yamen 
would have averted the calamity. a 
human help came. 1 stood my 
quietly, and waited. They said, Store 
forward.’ A few started toward me, hex 
they slunk back. At 7.45 they made an 
onset. Some had crept along the bank 
of the stream near our place and emerged 
behind me I saw my disadvantage. 
Warned those to the northwest to halt. 
They came on, yelling and throwing 
stones. I ran for the gate amid a fusi- 
lade of missiles. There was no question 
but that they intended to kill me. Got 
in safely, and slammed and barred the 
gate. Ran up the street, to find the mob 
had broken in our unused south gate, and 
were swarming up the street. 


«We barricaded the doors and windows | 


with furniture, and closed my large 
sliding doors between dining- and sitting- 
rooms and went upstairs. Servants and 
several Chinese women were with us. It 
was now eight o'clock, the exact hour we 
had previously set for a community prayer- 
meeting for safety of our Christians. We 


had a few short earnest prayers. Then | 


the cry was raised by the Chinese women, 
‘The chapel is on fire |’ 





} Kwang, who was passing through en route 





Li-Kia-Chwang, a friendly village, and 
thence turned south. It was growing 
dark. Three Chinese servants were with 
us, beside two non-Christian men, who 
eften act as barrow-men. for us, and at 
this crisis proved loyal to us. The Chris- 
tian women took refuge in Li-Kia~Chwang. 
Miss Boughton, Miss Hawes, myself, and 
the few men, walked on. Miss Boughton 
had picked up a bammer, which was our 
only weapon left. | ought to say that, 
during the two hours while withstanding 
the mob, | had not the least fear. This 
was doubtless due to the incessant prayer 
for me by our young ladies and Chris- 
tians. Their part was most noble, for it 
was easier to be out facing the mob than 
imside under suspense. They did not 
know but I had been killed. Leaving 
the road, we took to the fields, and di- 
rected our way to the German mines, 
nine English miles away. Oh! the relief 
we en} God-sent darkness—the 
companionship of faithful Chinese friends ! 

«With the burning buildings behind 
us, and the stars above, we easily kept our 
direction. We avoided all villages, and 
dropped on the ground at sound of foot- 
steps, not from fear,-but from strategy. 
We did not want the people to know 
where we had gone. At midnight we 
arrived at the mines, and were cordially 
welcomed by Mr. Braunmuller and his 
stalwart colleagues. They happened to be 
up, and at once prepared us a meal .. 

«« All the residences, dispensary, chapel, 
two Chinese reception rooms, both 
schools, and small buildings, are burned. 
The hospital wards and gatehouse still 
stand. Outside wall is intact save top 
coping. These are not cutdown. Mova- 
bles have been carried off or burned. 
The worst is, two of our Christians are 
said to have been killed—one, an old 
man, Mr. Liu, who is in the habit of 
making our compound a place of sojourn, 
—a good old man. 


my best school teachers, Mr. Chu Tung 


to his school. (Later.—Liu was taken 
care of by the magistrate, and may re- 
cover.) Several others are reported miss- 
ing, but we hope they escaped. 

‘‘T must not neglect’ to express pub- 
licly—if such this may be considered 
the hearty welcome and assistance given 
us by this community of German engi- 
neers. When, in February last, we shel- 
tered frve German railway engineers, who 
were driven away from their station by a 
mob, and fied, empty-handed, to our 
mission, we little supposed that the tables 
would be turned so early. These men all 
know of that little episode, which makes 
our missionaries all the more welcome. 

‘Qn July 3, our party, under Chinese 
escort, arrived at Tsingtan."* 

No words of comment need to be added 
to this simple recital of heroic endeavor. 
Each mail brings added evidence of the 
grit and grace of the missionary and the 
loyalty and love of the native Christian 
in China 





Fly to Pieces 


The Effect of Coffee on Highly 
Organized Peeopie 





IL knew the | 


** ET have been acoffee user for years, and about 
two years ago got into a very serious condition 
of dyspepsia and indigestion. It seemed to me 
I would fly to pieces. 1 was so nervous that at 





time had come to run. Going down- | the least noise | was distressed, and many times | 


stairs, we found my front yard free from | could not straighten myself up because of the | 


the mob, but could hear the crash of) pain. 


windows in the rear of the house.- Mere} 


“My physician told me I must not eat any 


a most remarkable thing came to light | heavy or strong food, and ordered a diet. giving | 


which saved our lives. 
been leaking. 


doing their nefarious work except in my 
front yard. 

*« The chapel, Miss Boughton’ s house, 
and other buildings, were burning fiercely, 
and the mob was busy piling fuel on the 
front porch of ladies’ home, just next to 
my house. Only ome man saw us, and 
crying, ‘The devils are escapimg, kill !' 
he threw a brick which passed over our 


heads. No rioters were outside at that } altogether, and kept on using Postum Food Cof- | 


point, though many were oe far distant, 
who might have 


I bad had a! me some medicine. 
short ladder carried to my front porch to | fully, but kept on using coffee, and did not 
inspect the roof of the porch, which had | 
Hastily placing this lad-) 
der on the wall, we climbed over, and all | 
got out. Everywhere else the rioters were | 


I followed directions care- | 
get) 
away on business, had Postum Food Coffee | 
served to him im the family where he boarded. 


brought some with him. We began using it, and 
| I found it most excellent. While 1 drank it my 
stomach never bothered me im the least, and I | 
| got over my nervous troubles. When the Pos- | 
| tum was all gone we returned to coffee, then my 
pees began to hurt me as before, and the 
} nervous conditions Came on again. 
| ‘ That showed me exactly what was the cause 
of the whole trouble. so I guit drinking coffee 





| fee. The old troubles left again, and I have 
| never had any trouble since."" Anna Coen, 


eget wins saan fields to | Ephraim, Obio. 
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Willing 


pplied with a 


cloth—makes no dust—it’s easily done—a great labor saver. 
MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF “RISING SUN STOVE POLISH.” 

















HE true value of a paint can be 
determined only by a series of 


It costs more to burn 


off a cracked and peeled surface 


The cost of keeping a house in good 
condition for a series of years is less with 
Pure White Lead than with any other 
paint. When repainting is required the sur- 
face is always in good condition. 


These 


For Colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Cclore. Any shade desired is readily 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show~ 


AMNSTEONG 4 McKILYT [poy 
Pittsburgh. | 
DAVIS CHAMBERS 
PAHNESTOCK re 
ANCHOR " paintings. 
oan 
ECKSTIIM 
ATLANTIC 
enastay than it does to paint a new one. 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHER 
SHIPMAR j 
OOLLIER 
St. Lonis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN . 
jouw t.uzwiasncaco| Drands are genuine. 
um ov | FREE © 
Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 


ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled “Uncle Sam’s Ex 
perience With Paints " forwarded upon application. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 





The other is one of | 


| ing that it wili interest every 
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teacher, superintendent, 
utterances. 


book. 


Bound in cloth. 120 pages. 
16mo. _Hilustrated. 
Price, 75 cents 
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Guide-Boards Teachers 


By W. H. Hall 


R. HALL'S presentation of the work and privileges of the 
Sunday-school teacher is quite as novel as it is delightful 
and informimp The author's rich and varied experience as 
and field worker give authority to his 
He points out with exceptional clearness ways of over- 
coming the most common hindrances to success in the teacher's 
work, and Miss Bonsall’s clever pen drawings of highway and by- 
way guide-boards impressively symbolize the central truths of the 
As a whole, the book shows how Sunday-school teachers 
may improve the blessed opportunities that are set before them. 


B 


Illustrated by 
Elisabeth F. Bonsall 


For sale by booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price, the 
publishers paying the postage. 


The Sanday School Times Ce., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New goods—magnificent incoming of 
choice new autumn styleés—showing de- 
termination to win approval with 
largest lines of wanted kinds. Opened a 
special lime of new plain cloth suitings, 


75c. yard 
—for general purpose wear, a t 





investigate. 





notch offer- 
sehold to | 


They’re all-wool, plain cloths, 50 inches 


suitings—fourteer different shades and black. 


‘ He liked it so well that when he came home he | wide—handsome finish and right weight for 





Exceptional cange of new suitings, home- | 


spuns, and black goods, Soc. yard. 

Beautiful things at $1.00, $1. 25. 

Send name and address, and say you wan 
the new Autumn Catalog. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa 


SEND TO 


/H. O’ Neil! & Co., New York, 


for Mustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 


t | 
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Educational 


-Eror ives atdy 
ELEGRAPHY eum 


tonght by mall or puceaatiy at S EASTM 
ons secured. Catalog free. 


cw GAINES, t Box 745» Poughkeepsie, N. . Seg 
Ogontz Scho School for Young Ladies 


Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New 

York. Mr. Jay Cooke's fine property. For circulara, 

address Miss Syvivia J. Eastman, Principal, 
Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 

| Miss Gibson’s ‘Family and Day School 

fer Girts. 2037 Delancey Place, Phile., Pa. sth year. 

Fall term begins Sept. 27, 1g00. College preparatory. 

| BIBLE EDUCATION BY MAIL. Diptoms and, o~ 

gree course, $r month. Circulars free. 
Prof. C. J ‘hristian University, Canton, ba Yh 


Teachers Wanted 5."iouis, Mo sath — 


Ey SAVE St 


Burton, 


ONE- HAL YOUR UE 
We Tell You Hew 
| ene Say Se. 26 Pepence 6 Rectan eS 





in ordering ial or tn making mqguiry 
concerning anything advertised tm this paper, 
you witl oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
fisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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WE BUY lamp-chimneys 
by the dozen ; they go 
on snapping and popping and 
flying in pieces; and we go 
on buying the very same 
chimneys year after year. 
Our dealer is willing to sell 
us a chimney a week for every 
lamp we burn. 
Macbeth’s “pearl top ” and 





The only solid brass musical instrument that 


Everybody Can Play 


Absolutely no instructions nor theslightest knowledge 

of music required. Hum a tune into the mouth 
s the rest. Admirably adapted for Secular and 
Sacred Concerts, and for Solos and Accompaniments it is 


unsurpassed. FERDINAND STRAUSS. 





“pearl glass” do not break 
from heat; they are made of 
tough glass. Try them. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
prop » chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp, 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


You'll “ wonder at your auld shoon when you hae 
gotten your new.”’ If you'll use 


SAPOLIO 


instead of other means for scouring. 

The old ruts and old methods are not the casiest by 
far. Many people travel them because they have not j 
tried the better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery ° Wy pw : 
to break away from old-fashioned methods and adopt 
the labor-saving and strength-sparing inventions of mod- 
ern times. Get out of old ruts and into new ways by us- 
ing a cake of SAPOLIO in your house-cleaning. No. 3. 





THIS AUTOGRAPH IS NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 


Wy GET 
~ THE GENUINE 











The Winning Girl 


at golf or any other feminine sport is the girl who is 
dressed for comfort and freedom. Her body is free 
from rigid restriction, Ler move- 

ments are easy and graceful. 

Her muscles are under perfect 

control. She ‘wears a FERRIS 

Waist. Thousands of women are 

to-day wearing the 


FERRIS sence 


WAISTS. 
. They findda them the union of Sat 
amor apt tase. - ideal foment ana > 


muuse ©) There are di 





ifferent FERRIS 

WAISTs to fit different forms. /¢ is essential that 

you get the waist made to fit you. You should 

get the Ferris Book of Liying Models. It will 
elp you to make’a right seléction. 


Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are sold by all leading 
retailers. Do not take substitutes. Ladies’, §1.00 to $2.75; 
Minses’, 50 cents to $1.00; Children's, 25c. to 500. Made by 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 Broadway, New York. 





“The Best for Two Generations” 


Babbitts 
Best Soap 


Your grandmother's best soap, your mother’s best soap, your best soap — yester- 
day, to-day, to-morrow, one quality — the Best. Common sense says that the best 
soap needs no premiums, no schemes, and that you get less than your money’s worth, 
both of soap and of premiums, in the soap that can’t sell on merit. 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York 
SL YLYYYYOYYOYOWOYOYOOOOWOYOOXKW YOON 


AMERICA 
Fire Insurance Company, 


% Interest Secured and Paid | 


For more than 21 years we have sold our care- 
fully selected real-estate first mortgages to a 
great number of investors, without loss to a 





Inventor. 
A MONEY-MAKING MUSICAL 
FOR CHURCH ENTER one oe oe 


TURE 
RTAINMENTsS. 
Pu 
State 
for | 





Above is Picture of the Beacon Light Zobo Band, of the Scott Street United Brethren Church, of Bal imore, Md. 








Read the remarkable 
testimonial 


of Wm. J. Siemers, the 
leader of the Beacon 
Light Zobo Band. 


Baltimore, Md. 
April 11, 1900. 


STRAUSS MFG. CO., 
369 Broadway, N.Y. 


Gentlemen:—I send xou to- 
, @ay copy Of a Saitimore 
paper, giving a very compli- 
mentary notice of the “Zobo” 
Concert given last night b 
the Beacon Light Zobo Ban 
composed of members of the 
choir of the Scott Street 
United Brethren Church. 
The concert was a great suc- 
cess, both artistically and 
financially, and at the close 
we received an offer at good 
ay for another engagement. 
very church should have a 
Zobo Band. it is the pleas- 
antest and easiest way of 
raising money that 1 sver 
tried or heard of,becausé any 
one that can hum a tune can 
play on a Zobo. 


WM. J. SIEMERS. 
912 South Paca Street. 








The Zobo Plan of Raising Money 


for Sunday Schools, Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tions, Mission Bands, King s Daughter’s Circles, E 
worth Leagues, Christian Endeavor Societies, Women’s 
Sewing Societies, etc., guarantees the largest returns 
for the smallest outlay of labor and expense. 


Organize a Zobo Band and Give Concerts. 


The novelty of it wilkdraw large audiences and insure 
profitable results. All you. have to do is to call to- 
_—- a number of your church members who can 

um a tune, give them Zobo Instruments. according to. 
their voices, and fhere’s your band. 


Why You Should Own a Zobo. 

Because you can play it at once without any lessons, 

Because its price is very reasonable. 

Because it is suited to all kinds of voices. 

Because it is a constant source of pleasure, 

Because it is a complete entertainment in itself, 

Because it can be excellently accompanied by piano, 
organ or any string instrument. 

Because it improves and highly cultivates the voice, 


The [lusical [Masterpiece of the Century 


Zobo is so ingeniously devised as to produce the rich- 
est, mellowest, strongest and most resonant tones. A 
fuli Zobo Band composed of a combination of our Zobo 
instruments does the work of a grand pips organ, thus 
providing an entertainment elevating and artistic, as 
well as highly amusing: 


Zobo Has Come to Stay. 


Hundreds of letters from pastors, teachers, choir- 
leaders, singers and musicians all over the country 
conclusively show that Zobo Brass Instruments have 
created an enthusiasm which is far beyond the most 
sanguine expectations of their friends. 


Zobe was awarded first prize gold medal at the Greater American Exposition held at Omaha,Neb.,Nov.1,1899, 
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Our Unique Guarantee Offer 


Be prompt to avail yourself of the following offer: To 
convince you of the value of Zobo Instruments, we will, 
upon receipt of One Dollar, send you, all charges prepaid— 
RNET—( 
use and as an accompaniment to the piano), solid brass, highly polished, 1! 
» 5% inch bell—together with our handsomely ith 
logue. If the Zobo Cornet is not all you expected, or hoped for, return it at 
our expense and we will cheerfully refund the full purchase price. 
Send money by P. O. Money Order or Registered Letter. 


STRAUSS MPG. CO., Dept. F, 369 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 
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RALSTON ; 


Nos, 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





single one. Our pamphlet and list of loans 


furnish full particulars about our loaning fields in the 6 ly 


on North Dakota real estate, first mortgage 


A pencil can bea t annoyance, or a comfort. 
The breaking of the lead when yes arein a hurry, 
or at any time, is an exasperating experience. 

lo have your pencil sharpened to a fine point and 
wear off in use, instead of breaking, is what a pencil 


should do 
DIXON’S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS 
are made of the finest even-grade cedar, with smooth, 
durable leads. Their grades never vary, and you 
will get the maximum use out of every one. sk 
for them at your dealer's: if aot obtainable, send 
16 cents for —— worth double. 





blackwaxy belt of Texas and in Oklahoma, and will be Referenc Sye-yeor [eene. _ Fem in 
sent to you for the asking. Loans guaranteed 





es furnished. B, Exrcxson, Langdon, N. D. 








ph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 











THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





| The Railroad and | the Dictionary 





The Sunday School ‘Times intends to admit only advertisements that are 


Should, however, an advertisement of a part 


Men ane Wouen HEALTH 
met'saoo, SHOES > 


The embodiment of comfort. 
The height of good taste. 
The t of materials. 
Anatomica] lasts, scientific hygienic construction. 
Write for handsome free catalogue. 
You can get a good fit by mail. 
m. 


We guarantee satisfactio: 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOE MAKERS 


CAMPELLO, MASS. 





Mailed anywhere for a postage stamp. Address 
Room 322, Grand Central Station, New York, 
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publishers will refun “to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. ont tavig ape neta inadverténtly ineerted, the 





